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THE chief incident of the week 
in the House of Commons was 
the attempt of Sir Henry James 
on Thursday to carry a motion 
for the adjournment of the House against the 
Government on the question of the Indian cotton 
duties. It had been ascertained by the Opposition 
that certain of the Lancashire Liberal members 
were prepared to vote against the Government on 
this question. This inspired Sir Henry James with 
the idea of organising an attack by the whole force 
of the Opposition on the Government, the calcu- 
lation being that with the help of these Lanca- 
shire Liberals Ministers would be defeated. It 
Was a very cynical and unscrupulous step which 
the Opposition thus took. Mr. Balfour's illness pre- 
vented his being in the House on Thursday evening ; 
but it is understood that he approved of the action 
of Sir Henry James, which is believed to have 
been inspired by Mr. Chamberlain. Fortunately, 
however, for the honour of Parliament, a large 
number of Tories and Liberal Unionists refused to 
follow their leaders in this attempt to make party 
capital out of a grave question of Indian govern- 
ment. Mr. Fowler’s brilliant reply to Sir Henry 
James cut the ground from under the feet of the 
Opposition, and compelled Mr. Goschen formally to 
abandon the attack. In the end Ministers defeated 
Sir Henry James by the overwhelming majority of 
195 votes—a very notable result. 


PUBLJC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE debate on the Address, prolonged unreason- 
ably for two weeks, was finally concluded on Monday 
night. The third vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment, moved during the course of the debate, was 
then rejected by a majority of fourteen. This amend- 
ment was moved by Mr. Chamberlain, and was a 
confused and ungrammatical rigmarole of words, 
condemning Ministers for proceeding with any 
legislation at all. Its introduction yesterday week 
was the occasion of a somewhat dramatic scene in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain had 
evidently prepared himself for a great effort. His 
speech, however, was singularly wanting in the 
qualities which generally make his oratory im- 
pressive, and during the latter part he seemed to 
lose the attention of the House altogether. Mr. 
Asquith’s reply, on the other hand, was recognised 
by everybody as the best debating speech he has yet 
made in Parliament, and his retort upon Mr. Chamber- 
lain was as effective as it was severe. None of the 





much notice, unless it be those of Mr. Labouchere 
and Sir Charles Dilke, both of whom went out of 
their way to attack the Prime Minister. 





It was after the rejection of Mr. Chamberlain's 
amendment by a majority of fourteen that a 
very serious incident happened. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in carrying out an arrangement 
which, it was understood, had the assent of 
the front Opposition bench, moved that the de- 
bate on the Address should be forthwith closed. 
Mr. Woods, a Labour member, and Mr. Keir Hardie 
opposed this proposal, and divided the House 
against it. They not only took the whole Tory 
party into the lobby with them, but three Liberals, 
the result being that the Ministerial majority fell to 
eight. It is difficult to find any excuse for so wanton 
an act of disloyalty as that of which Mr. Woods and 
his friends were guilty. They imperilled the 
existence of the Government on a pretext that can 
only be described as ridiculous. On the following 
morning a meeting of the Cabinet was unexpectedly 
and hurriedly summoned. Popular rumour declared 
it had been called in consequence of the vote on the 
closure. Whether this was the case we do not 
pretend to know, but it would not be surprising if 
Ministers took a serious view of the incident. 





On Tuesday the House of Commons was engaged 
in discussing the kind of business which private 
members favour. The most important debate of 
the evening arose on a motion by Colonel Howard 
Vincent on the subject of the importation of prison- 
made goods from Germany. The Tory party rallied 
in support of the motion, which was not opposed by 
Ministers, who offered to refer the question of how 
to prevent the importation of these goods to a Select 
Committee. The most notable speech was one by 
Mr. Chamberlain, in which he bitterly attacked the 
Labour members, charging them with neglecting 
the interests of the working classes in order to 
support the Government, and declared that the 
question of prison-made brushes had now become 
one of party politics. Even the Times felt con- 
strained to rebuke this singularly childish manifesta- 
tion of political spleen. 





THE Colchester election resulted in the return of 
the Liberal candidate, Sir Weetman Pearson, by a 
majority of 263 over his opponent, Captain Vereker. 
This result is a great triumph for the Liberal party 
in Colchester, and a material advantage to the 
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Government. Bye-elections are not, perhaps, so im- 
portant as many persons believe—especially when 
the elections happen to favour their own side. But 
nothing could have been more timely than Sir Weet- 
man Pearson's success. It means an addition of two 
to the majority of the Government in the House of 
Commons, and if it proves nothing else, it clearly 
establishes the fact that the confident boastings of 
the members of the Opposition as to their position 
in the country have no solid foundation. The Col- 
chester election was fought with great energy on 
both sides, and the poll was exceptionally heavy, 
whilst the majority was the largest that has been 
secured by any successful candidate for the borough 
for many years past. 


Lorp SALISBURY made a remarkable speech at 
the dinner of the Irish Loyalist Club on Saturday 
night. In proposing the toast of the Unionist cause, 
he dwelt upon the condition of the Home Rule 
question, and charged the Liberal party with re- 
sorting to tricks and subterfuges in order to divert 
the attention of the electors from that question. 
The Unionists, he declared, were at present sheltered 
from harm by the House of Lords: and, referring to 
the statement that the privileges of the peers was to be 
the subject on which the next General Election would 
turn, he said the House of Lords were not “such idiots” 
as to pay any attention to an appeal to the country 
conceived in that fashion. The Tory leader has 
thus advanced the pretensions of himself and his 
fellow-peers a step further. Hitherto he has been 
content to insist upon their right to force a general 
election upon the country whenever they may think 
it to their own advantage to do so, but he has rather 
led it to be inferred that when a general election has 
taken place the House of Lords would abide by its 
result. He now claims that they are only to be 
expected to do so if they approve of the issue that 
has been set before the electors, and of the manner 
in which it has been stated. It would appear that 
very little of the constitutional liberty enjoyed by 
Englishmen will be left before long if Lord Salisbury 
has his way. 


THE gradual amelioration of the conditions of 
labour in the Government workshops and factories 
goes forward steadily. The latest measure in this 
direction has been taken by the Postmaster-General, 
who last Saturday morning visited the telegraph 
factories at Holloway and Mount Pleasant, and 
announced that the hours of work would be reduced 
to eight per day from the first of March. Whatever 
else may have been done or left undone by the 
Government when it goes out of office, it will at 
least have the satisfaction of leaving behind it an 
accomplished revolution in the national industrial 
establishments. That this revolution is a wise and 
beneficent one will be admitted by none more readily 
than by the large private employers of labour. 





THERE has been a very sensible and most welcome 
improvement in the weather during the week. The 
great frost, if it has not come to an end in all parts 
of the country, has ceased to possess the exceptional 
severity which characterised it for a space of fully 
three weeks, and there are now signs of the approach 
of spring. Unfortunately many trade: are still most 
seriously affected by the state of the weather, and 
there is consequently much distress throughout the 
country. The Committeeon the Unemployed has begun 
its duties, and we hope that before long it will be 
prepared to offer some suggestions for coping with 
that which is nothing less than a national disaster. 
It is to be regretted that the amelioration of the 
weather has been accompanied by a sudden and 
widespread outbreak of influenza, not only in Lon- 
don, but in many other places. The effects of this 


renewed epidemic are painfully apparent in the 





mortality returns, which show that the number of 
deaths in London last week was 708 above the 
average. It may be hoped that the departure of 
our unwelcome guest will be as sudden as was its 
arrival; but the mortality for this week also is likely 
to prove exceptionally high. 





ANOTHER, though probably an in- 
decisive, stage in the War in the 
East was entered upon at the end 
of last week by the restoration of Li Hung Chang to 
all his dignities, and his despatch to treat for peace. 
Meanwhile, Wei-hai-Wei had been surrendered after 
that general suicide among the commanding officers 
which Western opinion can hardly treat with the 
respect it deserves. This time, at any rate, the 
Japanese have treated their opponents in a civilised 
manner, and any massacres of the Chinese prisoners 
have been due to the order of their own Government. 


ABROAD. 


Tue trouble that is brewing in Egypt no doubt 
gives reason for disquiet, but we hesitate to believe 
that there is any serious reason for alarm. What- 
ever M. Harry Alix and less reputable advisers may 
tell the Khedive about the European outlook, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the ultra-Patriotic 
Ministry which Abbas desires to substitute for that 
of Nubar Pasha can only bring about a second 
edition of the Arabi Pasha episode, with indefinitely 
inferior chances of success. These attempts only 
postpone the withdrawal to which we are pledged, 
and may end (if they are repeated often enough or 
pushed sufficiently far) by deferring its fulfilment to 
some late period in the twentieth century. There is 
reason, no doubt, for apprehension of popular out- 
breaks of fanaticism during Ramadan in Alexandria 
and Cairo, as in Constantinople. But we hesitate to 
apprehend more. 


THE lull in French Parliamentary politics, brought 
about in part by the reaction after the exciting 
events of a month ago, and in part by the pressing 
necessities of an overdue Budget, has remained 
unbroken so far by any serious squalls. Even the 
Budget of Public Worship has been passed quietly 
enough, while fifteen years or so ago it used to 
threaten the safety not only of Ministries, but of the 
Constitution itself. This year the usual motion de- 
manding the separation of Church and State was 
rejected by 379 to 111, and another motion tending 
to effect the same purpose by a drastic law restrict- 
ing the liberty of association was also defeated by 
305 to 205. The experiment would be interesting 
enough in France, where the Roman Church is more 
nearly “a branch of the Civil Service ’’—at least, so 
far as the State can make it so—than anywhere else 
in Europe, and where the traditions of the nation 
tend against large voluntary subscription to any 
purpose whatever. But it would not be the 
Churches that would suffer in the end. After this 
excursion into the politics of a former epoch, the 
Chamber turned with energy to the work of ex- 
pediting the Budget, and has begun to sit twice a 
day, commencing at nine am. Thus alone can the 
business be finished by the end of next month. 
Otherwise another vote on account will be necessary. 
But in France Parliamentary politics are not every- 
thing, and one cannot help feeling, justifiably or 
not, that any moment may see an extra-Parliament- 
ary explosion. Happily, the blackmailing trial has 
not produced one, and it will do good service in 
enabling the outside world to appreciate more 
exactly the value to be attached to the utterances 
of the minor newspapers of Paris. 





WE called attention some time ago to the growth 
of the bull-fight as a popular sport in France, and to 
the failure of the prosecutions directed against it in 
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the police courts. It is satisfactory to note that the 
Court of Appeal has come to a different decision 
from the local juges de paix. The contention relied 
on successfully by the defence in these lower courts 
was that an arena is not a public place because 
admission is by payment, and that the bulls in 
question run wild on the hills till they are captured, 
and therefore are not domestic animals. Conse- 
quently the Grammont law prohibiting the torture 
of domestic animals in public (which, by the way, 
dates from 1840) could not, it was argued, be 
held to apply. The Government deserves great 
credit for pressing the case in spite of the probability 
that it will lose them not only Nimes, which, indeed, 
is lost already, but most of the South, at the next 
election. How very far this law is ahead of usage 
everyone knows who has had the misfortune to see 
much of French markets or to travel by diligence; and, 
as Mr. Hamerton has somewhere pointed out, in- 
difference to animal suffering is apt to be regarded 
among Frenchmen otherwiseexcellent as merely credit- 
able freedom from sentimentality. Southern Italy, 
of course, is worse, and Spain and South America 
are worse still. It is to be hoped that the present 
decision may do something to raise the standard of 
public morality. 


THE return of Signor Giolitti from Berlin to 
Rome to stand his trial for criminal libel, and per- 
haps for abstraction and falsification of documents 
as well, is said to be due to the fears of the Pied- 
montese group in Parliament that his refusal to ap- 
pear would prejudice their chances at the General 
Election. This is now expected to take place in 
May, and as the result of the revision of the registers 
has been the diminution of the electorate by about 
one-fifth, it is not probable that the extremer parties 
will do well at the polls. There are rumours, indeed, 
of dissensions in the Cabinet between Signor Crispi 
and Signor Saracco, who at least is a sound financier. 
But we are afraid there is not much comfort to be 
got out of that sort of rumour. 





IT is reported that the Hungarian ultra-Nationalist 
coalition, whose continued existence was one of the 
less immediate dangers of the present Government, 
is breaking up into three or four groups, two of 
which at least are at daggers drawn. If this is so, 
the prospect of the Ministry inside Parliament is 
better than we have ventured to expect ; but outside 
Parliament, as we have often said, there are other 
and more stubborn forces of resistance to be met. 


LorpD ROSEBERY is to be congratu- 
lated upon an appointment to the 
Regius Professorship of History at 
Cambridge at once unexpected and 
brilliant. The successor of Sir John Seeley is Lord 
Acton, a member of the present Government, and a 
man whose learning and intellectual attainments have 
been the admiration and, we might say, the wonder 
of his contemporaries. Lord Acton is a Catholic, 
and it is his misfortune that he has not enjoyed 
a University education in this country; but he 
was the favourite pupil of the illustrious Dr. 
Dollinger, and it is known that Dr. Dé6llinger 
regarded him as by far the most able and the most 
learned of the men with whom he was associated in 
that capacity. Lord Acton will consequently bring 
to the discharge of his duties new methods, as well 
as new views, and the result is certain to be a happy 
one for the University. No doubt it required a 
certain amount of courage and independence to make 
such an appointment, but Lord Rosebery has happily 
never been wanting in these qualities in his distribu- 
tion of patronage, and in the present instance he is 


LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, etc. 





likely to be rewarded for the step he has taken by a 
brilliant success. 


ANOTHER appointment, for which London Society 
in particular ought to give the Ministry a good word, 
is that of Mr. Page Roberts—F. D. Maurice’s suc- 
cessor in St. Peter’s, Vere Street—to the vacant 
Canonry of Canterbury. Mr. Roberts has produced 
some remarkable volumes of sermons, and is known 
as a preacher at once learned and philosophical, both 
liberal in his views and fervent in his expression of 
them. Few London clergymen have a more dis- 
tinguished or more crowded congregation, and few 
are better fitted foracanonry. We believe he isa 
Unionist. 





THE election of Professor Rhys to the Principal- 
ship of Jesus College, Oxford, in succession to the 
late Dr. Harper, is a welcome surprise in a College 
whose graduates are not supposed just now to be 
generally imbued with friendliness towards Liberal 
principles. Of course, the election is made not by 
the graduates, but by the Fellows. But, still, the 
opinion of the graduates has its influence; and it is 
no secret that Professor Rhys won by but a single 
vote on a poll of seven—one voter, it is said, coming 
up from Ceylon. But, with every respect to his oppo- 
nent, Professor Rhys’s distinguished ability as a Celtic 
scholar and philologist gave him a peculiar fitness to 
represent to the world the only college left in Oxford 
that retains much national or even local tinge. He is 
an excellent man of business, he has sat on Royal 
Commissions, his reputation is European—and for 
that matter American too—and he is a sound 
Liberal and Home Ruler. More than anyone else, 
too, he personifies that desire for higher education 
in all its forms which is so marked a characteristic 
of the Welsh people to-day. 





THE most dreadfulenemy which mancan meet with 
in his travels in a barren country is, without doubt, 
thirst. The special devices of lower animals in this 
matter are worthy of study. The camel is, of course, 
the familiar case in point. Very remarkable, how- 
ever, are the instances of staying power which smaller 
animals give us, such as the little rodents on the arid 
plains near the Rocky Mountains. These small crea- 
tures in the summer are sometimes entirely out of 
reach of water, even by burrowing, and yet 
they manage to live through the hot season. 
Their blood becomes thickened in direct pro- 
portion to the shrivelling up and parching of 
the vegetation and the heated sand, and they 
wait for the rain to thin it and restore their normal 
circulation. In the case of the common mouse—and 
this, perhaps, is very little known—we have a very 
close competitor with the camel. According to Mr. 
Garman’s observations, they can be kept entirely 
without water. Last winter, he says, a few were 
kept in a warm room more than three months. In 
October last several were put aside to have no drink, 
and three and a half months later they were eating 
heartily of the driest of maize and grass-seeds, on 
which alone they had been fed ; and they acted as if 
able to endure the experiment a month or two longer. 





TuE British Economic Association has diverged 
for a moment from its severer studies into what 
may be called the belletristic department of political 
economy by the reproduction in facsimile of the 
“Tableau Economique” of Francois Quesnay (Mac- 
millan & Co.), the “ ingenious and profound author,” 
as Adam Smith calls him, of that “ physiocratic” 
school which, though its leading practical conclusion 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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is reproduced in the central doctrine of Mr. Henry 
George, was the chief precursor of modern scientific 
economics. The original edition of the work, 
not long ago believed to be lost beyond recovery, 
has recently been rediscovered by Dr. Stephan 
Bauer, the well-known Austrian economist, on the 
suggestion of Dr. A. Stern, of Ziirich, among the 
papers of Quesnay’s chief disciple, the elder Mira- 
beau, in the Archives Nationales at Paris. It 
exhibits a certain anticipation of the modern graphic 
or diagrammatic method—of which, indeed, the 
preface claims Quesnay as the originator, though, on 
the strength of a famous but obscure chapter in the 
“ Ethics,” it should perhaps rather be attributed to 
Aristotle. The reproduction is attractive, and the 
pamphlet-—for it is no more—deserves to take rank 
as a literary curiosity. 


Tue Archduke Albrecht, in spite of 
OBITUARY. his conspicuous position in European 
history, had been precluded by cir- 
cumstances from saving his country from some of 
her greatest disasters. In the Franco-Austrian war 
of 1859 he was far from the scene of action, and 
failed to rally the German States against France. In 
the war with Prussia and Italy in 1866 his victory at 
Custozza was of no avail against the crushing defeat 
at Sadowa, though his spirited reorganisation of the 
army thereafter no doubt checked further dangers. 
Finally, early in 1870, he had been sent to Paris to 
negotiate an informal alliance with France, which 
was soon put out of the range of practical politics by 
Worth and Sedan.—The Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley had been for nearly seventy years a notable 
figure in Society and politics. Her varied and versa- 
tile intellectual activity had remained keen and un- 
abated to the day of her death. Few people have 
done better service in that improvement in the 
education of women which has been so marked a 
feature of the last half-century.—Mr. J. W. Hulke, 
F.R.S., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
had made considerable contributions to the science 
of his profession, especially to ophthalmology.—M. 
Auguste Vacquerie was the founder of the Rappel, 
long the most brilliant membev of the Paris Radical 
Press.—Mr. Frederick Douglass had done good service 
for half a century in England and America as a writer 
and orator in the cause of the abolition of slavery 
and the elevation of the coloured vopulation. His 
intellectual and oratorical ability had been often 
referred to in proof of the potentialities of that 
population; but, like most of its ablest members, 
he was very far from being a full-blooded negro. 








THE COLLAPSE OF THE OPPOSITION. 





HE present has been a good week for the 
Government. With one unfortunate exception, 

to which we shall refer presently, all the incidents 
connected with domestic politics have been favour- 
able to. Lord Rosebery and his colleagues, On 
Monday, the Amendment moved by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, as the official representative of the Tory party, 
was defeated by the substantial majority of fourteen, 
after a debate in which the honours rested still more 
decisively with the Ministry. On Tuesday, the Liberal 
candidate for Colchester won the vacant seat, and thus 
added two to the Government majority in the House 
of Commons. But it was on Thursday that the 
greatest victory of Ministers was won. It is difficult 
to speak with calmness of the despicable attempt of 
the Unionist leaders to buy a victory by means of an 
attack upon the Secretary of State for India and the 
Indian Government. There is, indeed, little need 
to speak of it at all. The masterly speech of Mr. 
Fowler shattered the whole fabric of mean insinua- 
tions which Sir Henry James had built up. It con- 





vinced Tories as well as Liberals, and converted the 
great attack upon the Government into a humiliating 
rout of their assailants. Weare move thankful for 
the sake of the national honour than for that of the 
Government and the Liberal party that Sir Henry 
James and his friends met with this overwhelming 
repulse. If Ministers had been defeated on Thursday 
night, they would have fallen in the noblest of all 
Parliamentary causes—the cause of justice to the 
great Empire whose interests are committed to the 
keeping of the Imperial Parliament. But what a 
blow would have been struck at the reputation 
of the House of Commons and the character 
of Englishmen as a_ whole, if Sir Henry 
James had won the day! It is impossible to 
speak in any half-tones upon the subject of this 
iniquitous manceuvre. Originating, it is said, 
in the brain of Mr. Chamberlain, it represented 
the desperate determination of envenomed political 
partisans to win a victory over their opponents, no 
matter at what cost to the country or themselves. 
The honour of England, and the interests, and even 
the safety, of our Indian Empire were to be bartered 
in exchange for the votes of Mr. Philip Stanhope 
and a few other Lancashire members who put their 
fidelity to their constituents — or, rather, to the 
mercenary interests of their constituents—before 
every other consideration. We know of nothing 
more discreditable in the recent history of Parlia- 
ment than this intrigue. And, unfortunately for 
the reputation of the ‘lory leader, it followed closely 
on the lines of other intrigues which have marked 
the earlier days of the present session. There is, 
apparently, no political cry too dangerous or too 
despicable to be seized upon with avidity by Mr. 
Balfour and the party he leads. Mr. Balfour, it is 
true, was absent from Thursday’s debate. We 
regret the fact as well as its cause. But we 
cannot forget that he sanctioned the proceeding 
which, during the early hours of Thursday, was 
looked upon as presaging the death of the Ministry. 
Mr. Chamberlain may have to bear the chief burden 
of responsibility for the intrigue; but Mr. Balfour 
must bear his share. Fortunately for their party, 
these twin leaders had forgotten to take the con- 
sciences of their followers into account. The gorge 
of many Tories and of some Liberal-Unionists rose 
in revolt against the nauseous dose which they were 
asked to swallow; and the consequence was a defeat 
of the attack upon the Government that was over- 
whelming in its character. The Opposition collapsed 
utterly ; and the honour of Parliament was saved. 
This, as we have said, was the final and most brilliant 
triumph of Ministers during the week. 

As to the result of the Colchester election, 
we have no wish to make too much of it. There 
is usually a great deal of exaggeration on the part of 
the winning side with regard to the significance of bye- 
elections, and as we have had occasion to ridicule that 
exaggeration when it has been shown by our oppo- 
nents, we are not entitled to indulge in it ourselves. 
Still, Colchester has given the Government a very 
substantial victory. A seat has been won from the 
Opposition, and it has been won by the largest majority 
which any member for Colchester has secured for years 
past. This is something upon which the Government 
may reasonably congratulate themselves. As to the 
significance of this particular incident, it seems to 
us merely to emphasise the general character of the 
political situation on which we commented a week ago. 
The win at Colchester may be set against the loss in 
the Brigg division ; and when that has been done we 
have only Forfarshire, among recent contests, to debit 
ourselves with; for the increased Tory majority at 
Evesham is counterbalanced by the diminished Tory 
majority at Birkenhead. Now, as the Forfarshire 
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election, by common consent, turned far more upon 
local and personal than upon political considerations, 
we imagine that even the hottest of Conservative 
advocates will scarcely claim that it alone was 
sufficient to mark the tendency of public opinion 


at the present moment. Everything, therefore, 
points to the fact that we are passing through a 
period of comparative inaction so far as the political 
mind of the nation is concerned. This is the general 
lesson taught by all the recent contests, Colchester 
included. This also is the moral of the reports 
which have been received from the trusty agents of 
both political parties in the constituencies. If there 
were to be a dissolution next week nobody could pre- 
dict which of the two parties would emerge in triumph 
from the struggle, nor could anyone te!l whether 
either party would have a working majority. We 
do not pretend to like this state of things. We are 
inclined to think that it would, on the whole, be 
better to have in the next Parliament a strong 
Ministry in office, even if that Ministry were opposed 
to us in politics, than a weak Ministry dependent 
for its continued existence upon the perfect and 
undeviating co-operation of all sections of its sup- 
porters. But though we may not like the fact, it is 
better that we should recognise it, and admit that 
for the moment no great wave of popular feeling is 
running either in one direction or the other in the 
constituencies. 

This of course disposes effectually of the wild 
cries of exultation in which the Opposition have 
been indulging for months past. The great coali- 
tion party has got a new lease of freedom from the 
responsibilities of office, which its members may 
possibly be able to employ in the useful task of 
settling the rather serious differences of opinion 
from which they are now suffering. It would be 
a great thing if, before the General Election takes 
place, Mr. Balfour and the Duke of Devonshire were 
able to come to some sort of agreement as to the 
number of places that are to be allotted to their 
respective parties in the next Unionist Cabinet. The 
election may not result in such a way as to permit 
of the formation of such a Cabinet; but even then, 
the allies will have gained rather than lost from the 
fact that they have gone into the battle with a clear 
understanding as to the distribution of the spoils of 
a possible victory. But, in the meantime, we have 
to consider one political incident in its bearing upon 
the position of the Government in the House of 
Commons. We refer to the second division 
on Monday night. ‘The majority by which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ill-drawn and absurd amendment 
was rejected was in itself sufficient. But the 
majority by which the Closure was carried was 
dangerously small, and when we look at the rea- 
son for its reduction, there is certainly nothing to 
reassure us. Ministers are in no danger from any 
wave of hostility out of doors; bunt they are 
unquestionably menaced by the fact that the 
transfer of even half a dozen votes from one side to 
the other might bring about their defeat. Now, we 
do not imagine that there will be any further formal 
desertions like that of Mr. Higgins. But if indi- 
vidual members claim the right to exercise their 
independence on questions on which the very exist- 
ence of the Government depends, when those ques- 
tions are not so much concerned with principles as 
with tactics, the end cannot be long delayed. The 
three or four Liberals who voted against the Closure 
the other night may each have thought that he was 
justified in doing so as a demonstration against the 
manner in which Ministers were dealing with the time 
of the House. Yet they nearly brought the Ministry to 
the ground by insisting upon setting their own opinion 
against that of the responsible Government on a 








mere question of tactics. It is impossible to justify, 
or even to excuse, such action. Mr. Labouchere, who 
has been the most independent critic of the present 
Government ever since it came into existence, has 
clearly laid down the law that the individual member, 
though he may resist the Ministry of which he pro- 
fesses to be a follower on a question of principle, has 
no right to oppose it on a question of tactics. The 
Liberals who, on various pretexts, voted against the 
Government when the Closure was proposed on Mon- 
day night acted, therefore, against the dictum of so 
notable a free-lance as the Member for Northampton. 

The Lancashire Liberals who voted with Sir 
Henry James on Thursday may claim that it was on 
a question of principle that they deserted the 
Government. We refuse to admit it. Expediency 
rather than principle manifestly dictated their line 
of action, and we deeply regret that they should 
have entered upon a path at ouce so dangerous and so 
disloyal. 

So far as Ministers are concerned, they ought to 
feel encouraged by the events of the week. So long 
as they show energy and resolution in pushing for- 
ward the programme with which they have started 
on the work of the Session, they need not fear the 
future. But undoubtedly they have been taught 
during the past fortnight that it will not do to 
keep their forces engaged in marking time. Work— 
real work—must be found for the Liberal party, and 
it must be kept hard at it if there are to be no 
further instances—we do not say of disaffection, but 
of want of discipline, among the rank and _ file. 
Ministers have started well by giving the first place 
to the Welsh Church Bill, and their other measures 
will, we trust, be laid before the House with- 
out the loss of a single day. But unless they 
are prepared to act upon the aggressive from 
the first, to meet obstruction with a systematic 
Closure, and to take, if not the whole time of the 
House, at any rate a much larger portion of it than 
is now allotted to them, they can hardly hope to 
keep their forces in hand throughout the Session. 
We have urged this upon the Government for months 
past, and in doing so we believe that we have ex- 
pressed the sentiments of all their best and wisest 
friends. It is specially upon those who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of business in the House of 
Commons that the duty of taking active measures 
is now laid. The Prime Minister, as everybody 
knows, is anxious to see an energetic prosecu- 
tion of the measures of the Session in the House 
of Commons. [f there is any failure in this 
respect, and if in consequence the Session is lost, the 
responsibility will not rest with him, bat with 
those who manage the business of the Government in 
the Representative Chamber. It is they who are 
on their trial now, and not Lord Rosebery. The 
Liberal party, not only in the House of Commons 
but in the country, expects that Ministers will make 
some real and unmistakable effort to carry their 
measures. It is only by doing so that they can 
stamp out that lack of discipline and cohesion which 
has been exhibited in one or two isolated instances 
during the debate on the Address; and by no other 
means can they hope to satisfy expectations out of 
doors and to gain the support of public opinion. If 
they should tail to respond to the wishes of their 
party in Parliament and in the country, they will 
incur a very heavy burden of responsibility. We 
cannot believe that they will be guilty of this failure ; 
but in order to avoid it, they must abandon the easy- 
going tactics of last Session. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in particular must make up his mind not to 
pass one Bill only, even though it be as big a measure 
as the Budget Biil of last year, but from the first to 
lay out such a plan of campaign as will enable him t» 
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give all the items in his programme a fair chance of 
being carried through the House of Commons before 
the prorogation. 








LORD SALISBURY’S SPEECH. 





TPVHE question of the House of Lords has made a 

_ very considerable advance during the past week. 
The debate on Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment was 
not in itself calculated to carry that question much 
further, but it must at least have drawn the atten- 
tion of the public to its urgency and its imminence. 
The country cannot pretend that it does not know 
upon what issue the next General Election will have 
to be fought ; nor is its knowledge upon this subject 
likely to be affected unfavourably by the manifest 
desire of the friends of the Peers to confuse the issue. 
Nothing more audacious than the attempt to re- 
present the Government as seeking a decision from 
the electors on a minor question in order to 
hide the real point at issue has ever been 
made. Lord Salisbury, who has made many rash 
and reckless speeches in his time, never made 
one more rash or reckless than that which 
he delivered before the members of the Unionist 
Club last Saturday. The main burden of his speech 
was this attempt to pretend that Ministers have 
raised the question of the privileges of the Peers 
simply in order to evade another declaration by 
the constituencies on the question of Home Rule. 
[t is only necessary to recall the facts in order 
to show how gratuitously false, as well as foolish, 
this contention is. Twice has a General Election 
been fought upon the question of Home Rule. On 
the first occasion, before the full merits of that 
question had been realised by the electors, the 
decision of the country was adverse to those who 
seek to confer upon Irishmen that right of self- 
government which is already enjoyed by most of 
the subjects of the Queen. Everybody remembers 
how, after the Election of 1886, the enemies 
of Home Rule rejoiced in what they were pleased 
to consider the death of that cause. No one 
can have forgotten the jibes and jeers which 
were then showered upon Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers. Home Rule was dead—dead as Queen 
Anne, according to Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Gladstone 
had been driven for ever from public life, and the 
“items”? who followed him had been utterly and 
finally routed. Yet in spite of these predictions, the 
ridiculous character of which must now be apparent 
even to the dullest of Tories, Home Rule, like Mr. 
Gladstone himself, lived and prospered, and at the 
General Election of 1892 it secured a substantial 
majority in the House of Commons. The nation, in 
other words, pronounced decisively in favour of the 
policy of self-government for Ireland. Why is it 
that this policy has not already been embodied in a 
statute? It is simply because fhe House of Lords 
has seen fit to place itself athwart the will of the 
nation, and once more to oppose itself to the step 
which the country has resolved to take. 

Lord Salisbury complained with much bitterness 
on Saturday that the Liberal party had raised the 
question of the House of Lords in order to prevent 
an appeal to the country at the next General Election 
upon the question of Home Rule. We cannot ima- 
gine that a man of his acuteness and general ability 
really fails to perceive that if we are now dealing 
rather with the question of the Peers than with 
that of Home Rule, it is because the Peers themselves 
have willed it. They have seen fit to thrust them- 
selves and their odious and ridiculous privileges be- 
tween Home Rule andthe country. They must abide 





the consequences. The general who, in trying to reduce 
the citadel of the enemy, chose to ignore the power- 
ful army which had taken the field against him for 
the purpose of protecting that citadel would un- 
questionably have speedy reason to regret his 
mistake. The House of Lords wishes to preserve 
the so-called union between Great Britain and 


Ireland, and in order to do so it has thrust itself 


between the citadel of Unionism and the advancing 
army of the people. It follows as a necessary con- 
sequence that the first popular movement must be 
against the Peers. They have invited it; and there 
is a distinct element of cowardice in the piteous 
complaint of Lord Salisbury that he and his five 
hundred personal friends have been taken at their 
word. After the Peers will come Home Rule, 
and the Tory leader need not be afraid of any 
shirking of the issue on the part of Liberals, when 
once the preliminary obstacle to the attack has 
been cleared away. Nor will any Liberal complain 
of the language which Lord Salisbury has chosen to 
use with regard to the question of the Peers. On the 
contrary, many of us will feel as thankful for the 
fact that there is a Lord Salisbury to represent an 
absurd institution as timid Englishmen ot old were 
wont to be for the fact that there was a House of 
Lords at all. We can hardly wish for a better ally 
in the great struggle in which we are now engaged 
than the leader of the Tory party. His habit of 
blurting out the innermost sentiments of his mind, 
and of stating ia plain English conclusions which 
most of his colleagues would be afraid to whisper in 
their chambers, is of great value to his opponents. 
Speaking last Saturday, he declared that “ the 
House of Lords are not such idiots as to pay any 
attention to an appeal to the people conceived in 
that fashion,” and his remark, according to the 
reports in the newspapers, was received with loud 
and prolonged cheers. The “fashion” which met 
with this unceremonious treatment at Lord Salisbury’s 
hands is simply that plain rule of tactics of which we 
have just spoken—the rule, namely, that in attacking 
the foe it is necessary first to deal with the enemy 
who is nearest to us. The Peers must not suppose 
that either upon the question of Home Rule or upon 
any other question on which they choose to defy the 
will of the elected representatives of the nation they 
can be allowed to escape reprisals. But what is 
to be said of the confession which is involved 
in the sentence we have quoted from Lord 
Salisbury? We have been told innumerable 
times that the House of Lords is at all times ready 
to bow to the will of the nation, and that it only 
resists the present House of Commons because, in 
its opinion, that House does not happen to represent 
the true opinions of the electors. We need not stop 
to discuss this point with Lord Salisbury and bis 
friends. It is more to the purpose to draw attention 
to the still more extreme claim which he now makes 
on behalf of his titled confederates. It appears that 
they are not only to ignore the wishes of this House 
of Commons, but that they are entitled to treat 
with a similar contempt the wishes of the next 
House of Commons, always supposing that it should 
happen to be a Liberal House. And they are to take 
this course because they do not approve of the 
fashion in which the “appeal to the people” has 
been conceived or made. It Lord Salisbury will only 
continue to address gatherings of Unionist Clubs and 
similar bodies, we shall before long arrive at a clear 
understanding of his view of the rights of the Here- 
ditary Chamber. We know now that it is, in his 
opinion, entitled to reject any measure that may be 
passed by the present House of Commons, simply 
because he does not like this House and does not 
believe that it truly represents the nation. We 
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know further that he has already claimed the right 
to override the decision of the next House of 
Commons because the appeal to the country will not 
be made on the lines which he himself desires. By- 
and-by we shall probably have some good reason 
given us for the abolition of the House of 
Commons altogether. It is only to exist, it 
appears, at the will and by the tolerance of the 
privileged persons who have been born to legislate 
for us. We must leave the country to pronounce its 
own judgment upon this arrogant attempt to usurp 
the right to self-government. Those who for scores of 
years have rejoiced in affirming the declaration that 
Britons will never be slaves have now an opportunity 
of reconsidering their position. Lord Salisbury, it 
is clear, holds very strongly to the conviction that 
Britons are, and ought always to remain, the slaves 
of the titled landowners of England. However over- 
whelming may be the expression of their views on 
any public question, their opinion is to go for nothing 
if Lord Salisbury and his friends believe that there 
has been some flaw in the manner in which the 
question of the hour has been presented to the 
country for its decision. We shall be slaves indeed, 
and shall deservedly wear our chains, if we submit 
with patience to the most impudent attempt at 
usurpation which has ever been made, either in this 
or any other country, by any politician. 








A CHAMPION UNHORSED. 





HE dramatic scene in the House of Commons on 
Friday afternoon last week is already ancient 
history; but it has left toovivid an impression upon the 
minds of those who witnessed it to allow of its being 
easily forgotten. Mr. Chamberlain, of his own free 
will, encountered a personal hamiliation which would 
suffice to drive mavy men out of public life altogether. 
He had deliberately courted disaster. Like Goliath 
of old, he had pranced up and down in front of the 
tents of the Philistines, challenging any daring adven- 
turer from the other side to mortal combat. So 
anxious was he that all the world should witness the 
combat which was to raise his fame as a mighty man 
of war still higher than it was, that he refused to 
speak save when he could count upon having the 
most numerous and the most distinguished audience. 
Every artifice by which public interest could be 
stimulated in his performance was employed; and it 
was at last at his own time, and under his own con- 
ditions, that he entered the lists as the champion of 
the Unionist party and the House of Lords. Every- 
body knows what followed. The member for Birming- 
ham made a speech which, by universal consent, was 
not one of his best. He began fairly well, and then 
he tailed dismally away, until at last he could barely 
keep the outward attention of his brilliant audience. 
If no one had risen to break a lance with him his 
appearance on this memorable occasion would still 
have stood confessed a failure. But Goliath was not 
to escape without meeting with his David. Mr. 
Asquith took the arrogant champion in hand, and in 
a speech of comparative brevity gave him the severest 
castigation he has as yet received in the House of 
Commons. It must be admitted that the Home 
Secretary had luck as well as skill on his side. His 
speech would hardly have been so effective as it was 
if in an evil moment Mr. Chamberlain had not been 
rash enough to sneer at the phrase about filling up 
thecup. This enabled Mr. Asquith to bring forward, 
with absolutely perfect appositeness, the strongest of 
all the passages in which Mr. Chamberlain in his 
Radical days assailed the Chamber of which he is 





now the champion. It was one of the rare dramatic 
moments in the history of the House of Commons 
when the crowded assembly, including many peers 
who had come to witness the triumph of their self- 
appointed protector, were called upon to listen to the 
speech in which Mr. Chamberlain had himself talked 
of the filling of the cup as being nearly complete, and 
had jibed at his fellow-countrymen for having too 
long allowed themselves to be peer-ridden. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s worst foes could not have desired any 
heavier punishment for him than that which he then 
received. The great champion was unhorsed and 
rolled in the dust by the antagonist he had professed 
to despise; and his overthrow was accomplished 
under the eyes of the company who had come together 
at his bidding to witness his anticipated triumph. 
Hardly since the memorable encounter between the 
original Goliath—type of the universal bully—and 
the originai David has there been a more dramatic 
downfall than this. 

We have no desire to prolong the shouts of 
victory over a fallen man. Mr. Chamberlain, we 
willingly admit, is a redoubtable fighter, and he can 
take hard knocks as well as give them. We do not 
doubt that in course of time he will recover from 
the discomfiture of last week and resume his old 
air of arrogant superiority to the rest of mankind. 
But no matter how soon he plucks up his spirits 
again, he must be conscious of the fact that in all 
the struggles which lie before us on the subject of 
the House of Lords, he will labour under at least 
one terrible disadvantage. He must always be a 
man with a past, and in politics it seems as fatal for 
a man to have a past as in social life it is for a 
woman. Every argument he may try to use in 
favour of the House of Lords may be answered from 
his own armoury of forgotten reasons. Every sneer 
in which he may indulge at the language used by 
the assailants of the Peers will expose him to the 
risk of a retort as effective as that which Mr. Asquith 
used with such damaging effect last week. It is 
impossible not to feel a certain degree of pity for 
the man who is thus doomed to fight with a load 
upon his back as heavy as that which Christian 
had to bear in his unregenerate days. But pity is 
changed into another sentiment when we recall the 
story of how it is that the member for Birmingham 
has been placed in such a position that the sharpest 
weapons he has to fear are those which have been 
forged by himself. If he could have been loyal, we 
do not say to any single man, we do not even say 
to any particular party, but to any of the great 
principles with which he started upon his public 
career, he would have been able to defy assaults like 
those to which he is now so constantly exposed. 
Let us assume, in defiance, we fear, of the facts, 
that his retirement from the Gladstone Government 
of 1886 had no other cause than an honest opposi- 
tion to anything in the nature of Home Rule. He 
might even then have retained the confidence and 
the respect of the members of both parties if he 
had allowed himself to be guided by his opposition 
to the new and better way of dealing with Ireland. 
But Mr. Chamberlain has not done this. On the 
contrary, he has shown an almost malignant eager- 
ness to cast aside and to trample under foot every 
shred of the political creed which he once proclaimed 
so ostentatiously. A few weeks ago we gave him 
the benefit of the doubt, and, in discussing his recent 
letter on the Welsh Church, gave him credit for 
having been moved to an honest utterance of 
opinions which he had not cared to cast aside 
along with most of his old convictions. But in 
the very speech which was afterwards answered 
by Mr. Asquith, he went out of his way to with- 
draw this honest utterance of his private opinions. 
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Even his old faith on the subject of Church 
Establishment must, it seems, give way to his 
consuming rage against the party which did not 
make haste to accept the leadership he offered to 
it. As for his change of views on the question of 
the Peers, it is, as we have seen, so extreme that 
the mere citation of some of his former speeches on 
the subject is enough to fill his new party with con- 
fusion. Letall Liberals make generous acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that nobody has stated the case 
against the House of Lords with more force or 
greater clearness than the man who last week was 
the champion of that House in the debate on the 
Address. The moral of this curious episode in con- 
temporary polities: is at least a reassuring one for 
those who advocate the principles which Mr. 
Chamberlain now opposes with a vigour equal to that 
with which he once supported them. It is that this 
gentleman’s attacks are not to be feared. He can 
do his worst; but every blow he strikes on behalf of 
the privileges of the Peers will rebound upon himself 
and upon his present associates. We could indeed 
wish for nothing better, from the Liberal point of 
view, than that Mr. Chamberlain should enter upon 
® campaign in favour of the House of Lords. There 
ig another moral to this strange tale. It does not 
concern the Liberal party, but it does concern, very 
closely, the party with which Mr. Chamberlain is 
now associated. We may, however, fairly leave our 
- to discover this second moral for them- 
selves. 





THE COUNCIL AND THE COMMUNE. 
W* pointed out a short time ago that Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in dwelling on the supposed “ soaring 
ambitions ” of the County Council, had struck out 
the line which, in despair of finding an alternative 
programme or anything serious to criticise in the 
policy of the Progressives, the Moderates would 
work for all it was worth at the coming County 
Council election. We were more than justified, for 
the great County Council myth is still growing at a 
portentous rate. A fortnight ago we drew an 
imaginary picture of Sir John Hutton and his men 
marching on the House of Commons and demanding 
to dispossess a capitalist Parliament in the name of 
the democracy of London. That, we said, would 
shortly be the serious expectation of the average 
Moderate, if his leaders continued to ply him with 
their extraordinary inventions about the Council. 
We spoke in jest, but the Standard, on Wednesday 
morning, rose solemnly to this fly. It began by 
comparing the Council to the Paris Municipal 
Council ; it then drew a lurid picture of the Franco- 
German War, for which it declared that terrible 
body to be responsible, and of the Commune, with 
its infamies and horrors, for which it was even more 
responsible. ‘There are,” the Standard continued 
(here we really must quote), “ members of the majority 
of the London County Council who would not, if 
occasion arose, be outdone in violence and in temerity 
by the most advanced member of the Paris Munici- 
pality,”” and (let it be remembered), if occasion did 
arise, we have in England no controlling central 
authority like the French Ministry of the Interior. 
“Our Home Office is but the palest copy, as far as 
authority is concerned, of the French Ministry,” 
and therefore, if Sir John Hutton and his Pro- 
gressives broke loose, there would be nothing to 

check them in their wild career as communards ! 
Now this is not burlesque, it is written with a 
seriousness and in a style which absolutely forbid 
the suspicion of a smile. Before it, our own humble 





contribution to the County Council myth pales like 
the Home Office before the French Ministry of the 
Interior. The people of London are to be asked to 
vote Moderate for fear the Progressives, if they 
return to power, may cause a war in Europe, and 
follow it up with the Commune in London, for there 
are desperate fellows on the London County Council 
who would not be outdone by any French Com- 
munist. Such is the awful warning irom Paris, and 
it is a warning not only against voting for Progres- 
sives, but against the unification of London. For 
the mischief of the Paris Council is, it seems, that it 
is unified. There is not within that city a second 
corporation which monopolises a small and wealthy 
district, which upholds law and order by dining well 
and frequently, which breaks the administrative 
unity of the capital, and obstructs most of the 
measures by which the other Council seeks to assert 
public rights against monopolies. Being without 
this check, the Paris Municipality is necessarily a 
mischievous and revolutionary body, and if we were 
without it in London, the last barrier against revolu- 
tion would be removed. If the first moral, then, is 
to vote against the Progressives, the second is to 
“ save the City and stem revolution.” 

Now, we are bound to give credit for honesty to 
those who are taking this egregious line. It is 
really so extravagant that there is nothing to explain 
it if it is not honest fanaticism. Within limits, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s imputation of “soaring ambitions ” 
was calculated, as we said before, to create a preju- 
dice against the Council. In local government, 
at all events, the British elector likes his repre- 
sentative to be a solid and business-like man, 
with no fancies or high falutin. But talk to 
him about communes and impending revolutions 
and he will reply, “‘ Fudge! ” even though he happens 
to be a Tory. If he had to choose between a dreamer 
of dreams and a dreamer of nightmares, he would 
unhesitatingly take the former as the lesser evil. 
For what is the slender foundation of truth upon 
which this wildest of nightmares is based? So far 
as we can make out, only three things are ever 
alleged against the County Council on this score: 
(1) That it is in favour of betterment and the tax- 
ation of ground landlords, (2) that it wants to 
acquire the gas, tram, and water properties, and (3) 
that it favours the unification with the City on the 
lines laid down by Mr. Courtney’s Commission. True, 
it also pays good wages to its work-people and gives 
them moderately short hours, which, we suppose, is a 
democratic proceeding, but not, we hope, to be 
reckoned as revolutionary. Of the three objects 
above mentioned, the first has in general terms 
received the blessing of the Moderates, the second 
was only on Monday expressly endorsed by the Tory 
candidates for the City, and on the third alone is 
there any avowed difference of opinion. Better- 
ment and the taxation of ground-rents are merely 
attempts to apply the principle, which everyone 
admits to be equitable, that those who chiefly benefit 
in pocket by municipal improvements should, if 
possible, be made to pay proportionately towards 
making them. The possibility has been questioned 
on the ground that landlords are clever people who 
will manage to hand on their burdens whatever we 
do, but the justice of doing it, if we can, has never 
that we know of been questioned by anybody. 
Similarly with gas, trams, and water; we are all, 
Moderates as well as Progressives, it seems, agreed 
about the advisability of giving the Council control 
over these monopolies. The only question which 


arises is the question of terms, and, so far as that is 
concerned, we think the London ratepayer will acquit 
the Council of revolutionary designs if it attempts 
to get the best terms out of the companies for him, 
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Finally there is the question of unification; but 
here also, we venture to think, the City will be 
rather seriously mistaken if it supposes that London 
will rally to Gog and Magog as their bulwark against 
a predatory County Council. 

Now this is literally all the solid foundation there 
is for the imputation either of “ soaring ambitions ”’ 
or the more desperate revolutionary designs which 
the Standard sees ahead. As for the alleged absorp- 
tion by the County Council of all competing govern- 
ing bodies, we can only say again that the Progressives 
have heartily concurred in the effort made by the 
present Government to put the vestries on a strong 
and popular footing, and we know of no Progressive 
who is anxious to exalt himself at their expense. 
There are, no doubt, Progressives who talk foolishly, 
just as there are Moderates who talk extravagantly. 
But the typical Progressive Councillor is a hard- 
working man who takes himself and his work rather 
seriously, the bulk of whose labour has been in 
committee and over details of which the public 
knows nothing, and whose dreams are limited by a 
very practical horizon. He has deserved well of 
London; he has started the County Council 
upon good and public-spirited lines; and wher- 
ever there has been a choice between facing 
difficulties and shirking them, he has generally 
chosen to face them. He has struck out certain 
new paths and made experiments, some of which 
have failed and others of which have succeeded 
beyond expectation. The tradition he has founded 
in a comparatively short time is an excellent one— 
that of hard work, zeal, and absolute honesty. ‘The 
worst of his offences is that he has compelled the 
people with hundred-pound houses to pay 10s. a 
year more that the people with ten-pound houses 
may have a few more of the advantages of good 
government. If the first class turn and rend him for 
this, we shall think rather meanly of their generosity; 
and if the second do not support him, rather meanly 
of their capacity for gratitude. 








THE UNSETTLEMENT IN GERMANY. 





HE obscurity of the present situation in German 

politics is strikingly illustrated by the result of 
the debate on Bimetallism in the Reichstag on 
Friday last. To call the guarded declaration of the 
Chancellor a victory for that creed is absurd; and 
the congratulations of the English Bimetallic League 
are wholly premature. Consultations between the 
Government of a Federation and those of its com- 
ponent States are very lengthy affairs indeed, and 
their only immediate result can be the convocation 
of a fresh Monetary Conference. Before that 
Conference begins its debates, the end of the Chinese 
War and the increased production of gold in West 
Australia will probably have brought us within sight 
of such a rise in silver and such a fall in gold that 
Bimetallism will be left to the Professors once 
more. Under these circumstances, we do not grudge 
its supporters their pleasure. But in Count Caprivi’s 
time the Government would not have gone even so 
far as it has. That it has now held out hopes, even if 
they are illusory, is due to a desire to “ placate” the 
Agrarians, once the strongest support of the Prussian 
Monarchy and the Empire, and now able to disregard 
the paternal warnings of the Emperor—how oddly 
paternal warnings read when the recipients must be 
mostly older than the giver !—and to break out afresh 
into abuse of the commercial treaties, of Judaism 
and capitalism, and of the dependence on foreign 
cereals, which puts Germany “at the mercy of 
France and Russia.” The Emperor may lecture 





them paternally, and refer them to the Council of 
State ; but itis highly probable that, having achieved 
a certain reputation as a yachtsman, an art critic, a 
composer, and a lecturer on military strategy, he may 
be fired with the desire of winning another as an 
enterprising and most original economist. 

Although, therefore, Bimetallism is out of the 
question, and a “denunciation” of the detested 
commercial treaties with Russia and Austria is, 
in the nature of things, impossible, still we do 
expect that attempts will be made to “placate” 
the Agrarians by some form of State Socialism— 
by a monopoly of spirits, for instance, which shall 
secure a steady sale of a certain average annual 
product to the Government, which is a favourite 
“Agrarian” scheme just now; perhaps by some 
movement towards a partial protection of home- 
grown cereals, such as the requirement that home 
and foreign grain shall be combined in certain 
proportions—a plan which, we believe, exists or 
has existed in Portugal—or by some increase of the 
difficulties in the way of that emigration from East 
Prussia westward, which has long been the despair 
of the landowner anxious for cheap labour. But, 
after all, the Agrarians are not everybody. ‘The 
real determining force in German politics at present 
is the Catholic Centre. And in view of the situation 
their attitude is extremely interesting. 

For the position is this: the Emperor got his 
military scheme nearly two years ago at the hands 
of a majority of representatives representing a 
minority of the electorate. Even that majority is 
not quite compact, or ready to vote more money for 
either military purposes or for those additions to the 
navy on which he has set his heart. The means to 
pay for the scheme have not yet been provided, and 
the problem of providing them is curiously com- 
plicated both with South German interests and with 
the relations between Imperial and State finance. 
The Social Democrats are steadily growing in 
numbers and vigour. The disciplinary measures 
just adopted (none too soon) in the Reichstag, the 
attack on free speech threatened by the so-called 
Anti-Anarchist Bill, are perfectly certain to reinforce 
their ranks at the same time as they exasperate the 
noisier dissentients among other parties in the 
State. A number of Conservatives, Socialists of 
the Chair, men of all professions, have signed 
a protest against the latter measure; and the 
Catholic members of the Special Committee of the 
Reichstag have mangled it out of all knowledge, 
their Socialist colleagues, of course, lending ready 
aid. Anda dissolution just now is out of the ques- 
tion, as the second ballots of the Wiirtemberg State 
elections clearly prove. From these _ elections 
the “ People’s Party ’—the Liberal party of South 
Germany—return with a strength ot 31 out of a 
total of 70, while the addition of the13 Catholic Centre 
members and two Socialists will secure an absolute 
majority hostile to the tendencies now dominant at 
Berlin. Moreover, the specially Imperialist parties 
find their strength reduced from 45 members to 14. 
It is easy to see that not much is to be hoped from 
South Germany at the next general election by the 
Reactionaries at Berlin. 

Under these circumstances only one course is 
open to the Reactionaries—for the common-sense 
course of trying a little Liberalism is by hypothesis 
out of the question. They cannot dissolve; they 
must carry on. Now, the Catholic party is only 
temporarily in opposition, It is to a great extent 
under agricultural, though not precisely agrarian, 
influence; it has its own ends, especially in educa- 
tion—ends quite alien to current Liberalism and 
quite in harmony with those of the Pietistic re- 
actionaries of Prussia. What more likely than that 
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the Government will secure its votes in the Reichstag 
by the concession of greater educational privileges to 
Catholics in Prussia? The Jesuits may be recalled 
as an order—as indeed the Reichstag has once 
more demanded this week by a large majority; 
denominational schools, with no conscience clause, 
may be set up with State aid in districts predomin- 
antly Catholic; and the independent Protestants 
who would otherwise object may be quieted by 
concessions to the Agrarians and by the Red 
Terror of Social Democracy. No policy can be more 
dangerous, but the Reactionaries have made up their 
minds and, seemingly, captured their Sovereign. It 
remains to be seen if the Catholic Centre, daily 
growing more and more democratic, will sacrifice 
the permanent interest of their country to the tem- 
porary interests of their Church. Their attitude in 
Thursday’s debate on the proposed Tobacco Tax 
shows that they are quite aware that they are the 
real masters of the situation. 





THE LAW OF BETTING. 





HE Newmarket prosecutions are still in a sense 
_ sub judice, for the summonses against the book- 
makers have not yet been disposed of. But there 
can be no impropriety in congratulating Mr. Hawke 
and the Anti-Gambling League on their courage in 
prosecuting the Stewards of the Jockey Club. It 
cannot be said that they prosecute the poor and 
lowly and connive at the sins of the great. They 
make no distinction between the ready-money book- 
maker who does business in a pot-bouse in the slums 
and the peers who manage Newmarket Heath. But 
it looks very much as if they might have to wait 
longer for that final and authoritative exposition of 
the law which so many litigants have wished to get 
and so few have been able to obtain. The awkward- 
ness of facts and the coyness of tribunals have too 
often baulked such efforts after precise knowledge. 
The Newmarket bench was, perhaps, not precisely 
fashioned as enthusiasts might desire. Two clergy- 
men were among the magistrates—and one of them 
in the chair—but that need not necessarily bave 
been a disadvantage. Mr. Oliphant, who was the 
author of the standard text-book on the law of 
horses, including, as he expressed it, with a certain 
awkwardness ot juxtaposition, that of “racing, 
wagers, and gaming,” also furnished the legal pro- 
fession with a book on the law of pews, and another 
on the law of church ornaments. A true catholicity 
may quite conceivably include a knowledge both of 
betting and theology. Another magistrate had the 
honour of being an honorary member of the Jockey 
Club, but that did not prevent him from adjudi- 
cating, for, as he said—-we daresay quite justly—he 
was no more interested in the matter than any other 
gentleman of the neighbourhood. Another denied 
that he was banker to the Jockey Club, but it was 
admitted that a large part of the receipts passed 
through the books of his firm. And, speaking 
generally, it is hardly to be expected that the 
gentlemen of Newmarket should be very anxious to 
decrease the profits of the owners of the Heath. 

At the same time, it would be rash to assert that 
their decision was not in accordance with the law. 
There is authority for saying that betting is illegal 
at common law, in accordance with one of those 
-— copybook principles which lawyers write in 

tin, and which are only occasionally of practical 
utility. But the criminal offence with which Lord 
March and Lord Ellesmere were charged has been 
created by statute, and the statute is as difficult to 
interpret as is much else of the wisdom of Parlia- 








ment. It is an Act with a very long preamble, and 
historically there can be little doubt that it was not 
meant to prevent betting on Newmarket Heath. Mr. 
Lawson Walton, the counsel for the stewards, managed 
to get in (despite Mr. Poland’s protest) a speech of 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, made while it was pass- 
ing through the House of Commons, which clearly 
showed the intention of its promoters. Of course, 
courts of law have no right to look at Parliamentary 
speeches. If Hansard were to be added to the 
Reports, there would be no peace in the Temple and 
little business done on the other side of the Strand. 
If counsel might read all the foolish things which 
legislators announce as the objects of their legis- 
lation, obstruction might be moved eastward to 
Temple Bar. But outsiders, who are not trammelled 
by any rules of interpretation or fear of the conse- 
quences, might admit frankly, as a historic fact, that 
the Act of 1853 was not aimed at the Jockey Club. 
The preamble saysas much. “A kind of gaming has 
of late sprung up ’’—so runs the forewords—“ tending 
to the injury and demoralisation of improvident 
persons, by the opening of places called Betting 
Houses or Offices, and the receiving of money in 
advance by the owners or occupiers of such Houses 
or Offices, or by other persons acting on their behalf, 
on their promises to pay money on events of horse 
races and the like contingencies.”’ Thus did gentlemen 
in 1853, as they do to-day, view with particular appre- 
hension the introduction of ready money into affairs of 
honour. It is not very easy to see why the receiving 
of money in advance should be specially reprehensible. 
The effect on the community of unrestricted credit 
might be even worse. But it was, perhaps, thought 
in 1853 that no one who had not good credit with 
bookmakers should be allowed to bet, and perhaps 
there is as much to be said for this paradox as for 
any other. 

The Legislature, however, as has been its wont, 
abandoned in the enacting words the caution of the 
preamble, and declared that any person being the 
owner or occupier of any house, room, or place, who 
should open, keep, or use the same for the purpose 
of betting by persons using the same, or permit the 
same to be used, should be guilty of a criminal 
offence. For forty-two years lawyers have been 
trying to find out what the Legislature meant by a 
“place.” “ House” we know, and “room ”’ we know, 
but what is a“ place”? Or must it be a place ejusdem 
generis with a room or house? And how far in this 
case do those fond words ejusdem generis carry one ? 
There have been some conflicting and some humorous 
decisions. One George Bowes was a bookmaker and 
earried about with him, among the implements of 
his calling, a big umbrella and a stool. He used to 
erect the big umbrella and stand under it on the 
stool, and on the top of the umbrella were printed 
the words “G. Bowes, Victoria Club, Leeds.” It 
was particularly noticed that he kept the umbrella 
up even in the finest weather. Under these cireum- 
stances the Court had no difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that the umbrella was a place, though it 
must be admitted that there is no greater moral 
enormity in betting under an umbrella than in 
betting in the open air. 

The facts at Newmarket seem to have been fairly 
simple. The Stewards were rated as owners and 
occupiers. They exercised a close personal super- 
vision over all the arrangements. ‘Three enclosures 
were set apart for those who paid for admission at 
various rates. Mr. Walton made a great point of the 
fact that it was possible to see the racecourse from 
the enclosures. A man might go into the enclosure 
to see the race, without any purpose of betting. It 
had not always been so. At one time a man in the 
enclosure might have known no more about the race 
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than if he had stayed by the tape in his club. 
We fear that such things happen still, but they 
need not happen. The receipts from admission 
to the enclosures came to £30,000 a year. Not 
merely was betting openly carried on within 
the enclosures, but a notice was posted up 
prohibiting betting except in the enclosure. The 
magistrates on these facts gave themselves, with the 
consent of counsel, three questions to answer :—(1) 
Are the Stewards occupiers ? (2) Were the enclosures 
places for the purpose of betting within the meaning 
of the statute’ and (3) Did the Stewards permit the 
business to be carried on? One would have thought 
that the only question which was difficult to answer 
was the second. The magistrates seem to have 
avoided answering it by not answering the first and 
coming to an unexpected decision as to the third. 
They declared that “the evidence does not satisfy 
the Bench that the defendants knowingly and wilfully 
permitted the enclosures to be kept and used for the 
purposes of betting within the words of the Act of 
1853.” Probably Mr. Hawke and his friends are 
now considering what the magistrates mean, and we 
really cannot profess to be able to help them. 

There is a wider question involved in the pro- 
secution, and on that, too, it is not easy to form a 
confident opinion. Mr. Walton said, with a good 
deal of truth, that racing is nowhere carried on 
under more healthy conditions than on Newmarket 
Heath. If there was no betting on races except 
that which takes place on racecourses, there would 
be no Anti-Gambling League. It is the harm done 
to people who have no knowledge of horseflesh, who 
bet in a stuffy bar-parlour or by the tape in a 
genuine or bogus club, which makes the passion for 
betting a matter of national concern. If there were 
no telegraph and no means for the transmission of 
news, no one would object to a little wagering 
between the owners of good horse:. But, as things 
are, betting on the course is merely the centre of a 
vast system radiating into the humblest homes. 
It has become a serious matter for the lovers of good 
sport to consider whether they are justified in setting 
an example which is followed with such ruinous 
effect. And if, after consideration, they do not 
adapt themselves to the awakened moral sense of 
the community, it may be the duty of the Legislature, 
by making the law clear, to save the Turf from the 
Jockey Club. 








FINANCE. 





HE stock markets have been dull all through the 
week, the chief interest having centred in the 
United States loan. As our readers know, this new 
loan is for somewhat under 62! million dollars, or, in 
round figures, about 12} millions sterling. Half of it 
has been offered and taken in the United States, and 
half here in London. The London issue was made by 
Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons and Messrs. J. S. 
Morgan & Co. in course of Wednesday morning. 
As we write, the amount subscribed for has not 
been made known, but the current estimate in the 
City is that the loan has been covered from ten to 
forty times. Of course, the mere number and 
amount of applications prove little more than 
that, the loan having gone to a premium of about 
4, speculators of all kinds were anxious to get an 
allotment to secure the profit. But apart altogether 
from the mere hunting for premiums there was 
great eagerness amongst bankers, insurance com- 
panies, and financial houses to get allotments. The 
amount offered in London is, as already said, in 
round figures, 6} millions sterling, the rate of interest 
is 4 per cent., and the issue price 113}. To the sub- 
scriber, therefore, the yield is about 3} per cent. 
The loan runs for thirty years, at the end of which 
time it is redeemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 





ment. Interest and principal are payable in standard 
coin of the United States. As is known, the syndi- 
cate that took the loan insisted upon such terms as 
would yield them about 3} per cent.; but they gave 
an option to the Government, to be exercised within 
ten days, to reduce the interest to 3 per cent. if 
Congress authorised the payment of principal and 
interest in geld specifically; Congress refused to 
do so, and the loan is therefore payable in coin. But 
practically the coin is gold. At the time the Act 
was passed under which the loan is brought out, 
gold alone was legal tender in the United States, 
and the present Attorney-General of the United 
States gives it as his opinion that gold alone was 
meant by the Act. The Government, therefore, is 
morally bound to pay in gold, and no doubt will do 
so. Of course, the mere success of the loan does not 
put an end to the currency crisis in the United States. 
The mischievous policy pursued by the Khedive is 
likewise checking business, and so is the fear that 
speculation is running rampant in Paris and that 
there may be some difficulties there. The Austrian 
Government has just concluded a contract with the 
Rothschild group of bankers for a gold loan of 
5 millions sterling in preparation for the resumption 
of specie payments. It is expected that another 
loan of about the same amount will have to be 
brought out, probably at the end of the year or 
early next year. Business in the South American 
department was checked by the rise in the gold 
premium at Buenos Ayres, which is attributed to 
dissensions in the Cabinet, likely to lead, it is said, 
to the resignation of two of the Ministers; and 
Australasian securities have been depressed by the 
unfavourable rumours respecting several of the 
reconstructed banks. In the market for gold and 
land shares there has bee less doing than of late; 
but quotations are well supported and the expecta- 
tion appears to be general that speculation will again 
revive before very long. French operators are once 
more buying. 

The magnitude of the applications for the United 
States loan raised rates on Wednesday very con- 
siderably. The discount houses are considering 
whether they should not raise the allowance on de- 
posits to } per cent. Bankers and bill brokers fear 
that money may become scarce and dear. That is 
not very probable, however —firstly, because the 
bankers who have taken the American’ loan 
will obtain almost the whole of the gold abroad. 
The amount sent last week, for example, had 
already been accumulated without applying to the 
Bank of England ; and the same will happen in the 
case of the Austrian loan. Besides, if Congress 
refuses to legislate the gold now being sent to New 
York will come back by-and-by ; and in any event 
the production of gold is now so large, while 
speculation is restricted and trade is dull, that it is 
impossible rates can become very high. The best 
authorities, for example, estimate that the production 
of gold all over the world last year amounted to at 
least 364 millions sterling, while the largest pro- 
ductionsnortly after the gold discoveries in California 
and Australia was only about 30 millions sterling. 
This year the outturn is expected to be larger still. 
The India Council on Wednesday offered for tender 
60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, 
and sold the bills at about 1s. ld. per rupee and the 
transfers at a quarter of a farthing per rupee higher. 
The sudden rise in the rupee is due entirely to 
speculation, stimulated by the vote of the Reichstag. 
Silver has been fluctuating between 27}d. and 27jd. 
per ounce. 








MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 
ATURDA Y.—The great sham fight has not been 
very auspicious so far as the Unionists are con- 
cerned. Mr. Chamberlain's gun missed fire. It had 
become obsolete between the moment when it was 
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loaded and that at which it was discharged. The 
most notable sentence in his speech was that in which 
he practically withdrew his recent letter on Welsh 
Disestablishment. It had not been intended for 
publication ; it expressed nothing but his personal 
opinions, and nobody even in the Unionist party 
shared them. In these circumstances, etc. This, 
one may suppose, is the admission that was required 
of him by his masters in the Tory party. A 
man who believes in disestablishment can hardly 
hope to become a member of a Conservative Govern- 
ment. Altogether the speech failed to satisfy the 
enemies of the Ministry. But like so many of Mr. 
Chamberlain's recent utterances, it had the curious 
effect of putting heart into the party he was attack- 
ing. If this was the best that their redoubtable 
enemy could do against them, then their position 
was stronger than they had supposed. This seemed 
to be the prevailing opinion on the Liberal benches 
when Mr. Chamberlain sat down. The great attack 
was, in short, a fiasco. 

Everybody to-day is praising Mr. Asquith’s reply 
to Mr. Chamberlain. and speaking of it as the best 
speech the Home Secretary has yet made in the 
House of Commons. There can be no doubt that it 
was a masterly performance, and as a rejoinder to 
the unfortunate member for Birmingham it was 
crushing. The Liberals were delighted at the know- 
ledge that they had a man who could not only meet 
Mr. Chamberlain on equal terms, but who could even 
“give him points and a beating,” and Mr. Asquith’s 
star has risen perceptibly. If only he would speak 
more frequently he might make himself without 
much effort the first man on the Liberal side in the 
House of Commons. It is strange how he and Sir 
William Harcourtand Mp, Morley all missed the chance 
they had during the recess, The country then was 
demanding a strong lead on the House of Lords. It 
got it from Lord Rosebery ; but those who ought to 
have been his chief lieutenants remained strangely 
silent. Mr. Asquith, it is true, made one or two 
admirable speeches, but nobody among the leading 
men of the party seemed to feel the necessity of 
playing the part which Mr. Bright played in 1866, 
when he came to the support of Mr. Gladstone in the 
great battle for reform. If any one of them—and 
more particularly a man with the oratorical gifts of 
Mr. Asquith—had followed the example formerly set 
by Mr. Bright, and “ taken off his coat” in order to 
give the Prime Minister the strong and continuous 
backing he was entitled to expect, both his own 
fortunes and those of the Liberal party would have 
been brighter to-day than they are. It is not too 
late to mend, however, and one may hope that 
between now and the General Election Mr. Asquith 
will throw the full weight of his great powers into 
the task of stimulating and enlightening public 
opinion. 

If there had been greater activity on the part of 
Ministers during the recess, Mr. Labouchere would 
never have had the opportunity of delivering the 
speech of last night. His antipathy to Lord 
Rosebery has, however, been stimulated by the 
belief that the Prime Minister has no enthusiastic 
defenders in his own Cabinet, and so he believes he 
can indulge in his jibes at the “ Peer Premier” with 
safety. It is extremely unfair to Lord Rosebery 
that Mr. Labouchere should have been allowed to 
form this impression—however mistaken it may be. 
The general conviction to-day is that Ministers are 
safe and that—especially if Colchester should be won 
—the Session will run its natural course. The 
blunders of Mr. Balfour and his colleagues have 
alone made this possible. 

Sunday.—Talking last night to a prominent 
Member of Parliament who is in touch with the 
wire-pullers on both sides, and who is by no means 
a devoted friend of the Government, I found that he 
had recast his opinions regarding the future of the 
Session, and now took a more favourable view than 
he had done before of the prospects of the Ministry. 
Practically, what he had learned amounted to this: 





the Tory leaders are by no means anxious for a 
dissolution, because (as I stated two weeks ago) 
their information leads them to believe that a disso- 
lution just now would result in an exceedingly small 
majority, either Liberal or Tory. Now a small 
majority is greatly dreaded by the chief men on 
both sides. Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour are of 
the same mind in desiring that when the country 
again expresses its opinion it will do so in no un- 
certain manner. My friend, knowing this, argued 
that there would be no serious attack on Ministers 
after to-morrow night. Accidents might, of course, 
occur; but on the whole the probabilities were in 
favour of a normal Session, and it was quite possible 
that the resolution on the House of Lords would be 
deferred until an autumn Session, so that the dis- 
solution would not take place until the new register 
was in force. This is, apparently, the estimate of 
the situation which finds favour with the shrewdest 
observers on both sides. 

Lord Salisbury’s speech is a wonderful utterance. 
He throws over all those who have been striving to 
offer some sort of excuse for the Peers by repre- 
senting that at all events they would never stand 
against the will of the people when it had been 
clearly expressed at a General Election, and stoutly 
affirms that the Peers must be the sole judges of 
whether the election has taken place upon fair 
grounds. So the claim is more than ever based 
upon the right of five hundred titled nobodies (plus 
a score or two of notabilities) to be the supreme 
arbiters of the fate of the nation. 

Monday.—Perhaps the most important thing to 
be noted this morning is the apparent yielding of the 
long frost. It has been a time of extraordinary 
rigour, and all classes have suffered so severely from 
the intense cold that there can be nobody who 
does not rejoice at the rise in the temperature to-day. 
But, alas! along with the breaking of the frost comes 
a fresh outburst of influenza. That terrible com- 
plaint which has cost us within the last four years a 
hundred thousand lives—many of them lives that 
could ill be spared—has once more got us in its grip. 
It has got into the House of Commons, and the Whips 
have been hard at work to-day on both sides, pro- 
viding for the invalids who cannot take part in to- 
night’s division. It has also got into the clubs, and 
many familiar faces are for the moment missing. 
Finally, it has made a raid upon the newspaper offices, 
and many a journalist has been laid low. In these 
circumstances there is not quite so keen an interest 
in the political situation as prevailed last week. 

The death of the Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley is an event of public as well as private 
interest. Lady Stanley was not only the survivor 
of a bygone age, but a woman of such notable 
force and independence of character that she may be 
said to have occupied a distinctive place of her own 
in society. On every question except that of Ireland 
she was an advanced and aggressive Liberal. It is 
much to be regretted that she did not share the 
views of her daughter, Lady Carlisle, with regard to 
Home Rule; for, if she had done so, the “ social boy- 
cott” which the Coercionists attempted against 
Liberals in the days when Mr. Pigott was a trusted 
authority on Irish affairs would have failed com- 
pletely. In the recent School Board election for 
London she took the keenest interest—of course on 
the Liberal side; and she had the satisfaction of 
seeing both her son and her grandson returned to 
the new Board. Altogether a notable figure in our 
social life, she will be missed in many different 
circles. 

Tuesday.—The majority against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
amendment was almost exactly what had been 
anticipated. But the snatch division which was taken 
after the amendment on the question that the Address 
be voted upon at once led to a serious fall in the 
Ministerial figures and to the reduction of the 
majority to nine. Mr. Balfour, whose bungling 
tactics during the past fortnight are fully denounced 
by his own supporters, plucked up heart and resolved 
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to try one of those manceuvres which, in Parliament- 
ary language, are commonly known as “ dirty tricks.” 
Although it had been understood from the first that 
after the division on the Chamberlain amendment 
the debate on the Address would be allowed to close, 
and no opposition to this proposal had been offered 
on the Tory side, when the question was put Mr. 
Balfour threw the whole force of his party into the 
lobby, where they were whipped by Mr. Keir Hardie 
and another “labour” representative, Mr. Woods. It 
was a desperate attempt to snatch a victory at the 
price of an honourable understanding, and it was 
happily foiled, as it deserved tobe. Onecan scarcely 
think that Mr. Balfour himself is very happy over 
the business this morning; nor can his happiness be 
increased by his knowledge of the fact that if he had 
played this trick two weeks ago on the original Keir 
Hardie amendment, he would have tripped up the 
Government. Now they have got over the fence 
without injury—thanks to Mr. Balfour's amateurish 
leadership—whilst that gentleman has had the 
humiliation of having to follow humbly in the foot- 
steps of such persons as Mr. Redmond, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, and Mr. Woods. 

But there is a very serious side to this miserable 
trick of last night. It was only possible because one 
or two of the Labour members—who cannot even 
offer the excuse that they have been refused a 
County Court judgeship—chose to turn traitors to 
their party and the Ministry at a critical moment. 
Those of us who dare to have opinions of our own 
on the Labour question and Labour representation 
are constantly being subjected to the lofty rebukes 
of the newspaper gentlemen, who seem to think that 
they have a monopoly of these subjects. But how 
can we trust Labour members who act as Mr. Keir 
Hardie has done ever since this Parliament began 
its work, or as Mr. Woods did last night? <A 
thousand times better is an open foe than a false 
friend. There is much talk to-day, not only of the 
action of the men who joined the enemy in the lobby 
last night, but of the conduct of those who, without 
having the courage to join them in this act of open 
mutiny, secretly egged them on in their treason. A 
great deal is being said, too, about the speech 
of Sir Charles Dilke. Whether Sir Charles meant 
to damage the Government or not I do not pretend 
to say, but he certainly took the best means to do 
so. Attacking a Prime Minister who cannot be 
present to defend himself is not a very noble form 
of sport, and Sir Charles Dilke has done himself no 
good by indulging in it. 

Lord Acton’s appointment as the successor of Sir 
John Seeley at Cambridge is a brilliant surprise. 
The many men who know the new Professor will 
feel delighted that his immense erudition, his 
versatility, and his intellectual capacity have at last 
found a field in which they can be profitably 
exercised. Lord Acton is one of the best of Liberals, 
and he has had not a little influence behind the 
scenes in the more recent history of the Liberal 
party. Mr. Gladstone’s attachment to him is 
notorious. He is one of the comparatively few men 
to whom the ex-Premier resorts when he wishes to 
ascertain or verify some fact of which he has no 
personal knowledge. But with all his vast erudition 
Lord Acton has acquired the art of “ bearing his load 
of learning lightly, like a flower,” and there are few 
pleasanter men at a dinner table than the new 
Regius Professor, with whom a stranger might talk 
for a long time before discovering that he was in 
conversation with one of the most learned men of his 
time. Lord Acton, for a man of his position and 
reputation, has done singularly little in the way of 
published writings. Ture SPEAKER is one of the few 
English journals that have had the honour of counting 
him among their contributors, 

The sudden summons to the Cabinet created a 
momentary excitement this afternoon. But there is 
nothing to show that the meeting had any reference 
to the division of last night. There is quite enough 
in the state of things abroad, in Egypt more par- 








ticularly, to account for any “ emergency meeting” 
of the Cabinet ; and I cling to Mr. Bright's old theory, 
that whenever a meeting of the Cabinet is called 
suddenly, it is to consider some question of foreign 
politics. At the same time there is a great deal of 
anger on the part of the official Liberals at the 
conduct of the men who deserted Ministers last night, 
and brought their majority perilously low. But 
crisis there is none, though the question of the 
Indian cotton duties might possibly lead to one. 

Wednesday.—Colchester comes at an opportune 
moment, and will do a great deal to put heart into 
the Ministerialists. For some days past the chances 
had apparently been more even than they were at 
the outset of the contest, and though Sir Weetman 
Pearson’s victory was anticipated by his friends 
there was no idea of a large majority. As it is, we 
have had a really brilliant win, and have effectually 
wiped out the painful recollections of Evesham and 
Brigg. It is evident now that, barring an accident 
on Sir Henry James’s proposed motion on the cotton 
duties, the Government will go on steadily, and that 
a good portion of its programme will be realised 
before the Session closes, 

The news from Egypt is daily becoming more 
disquieting, and there is every reason to believe that 
we are approaching another of the periodical crises 
in our relations with the foolish young Khedive. 
Considering how little he has gained from his 
previous attempts to measure his strength against 
that of Lord Cromer, one might well have supposed 
that he would by this time have grown tired of the 
game of useless intrigue. But he has evil advisers 
behind him, and these advisers are manifestly in- 
spired in their turn by French Chauvinists. It looks, 
therefore, as though we should have more trouble 
before long both at Cairo and Paris. 

Thursday.—Another crisis! It is becoming the 
fashion to have one twice a week. To-day we are 
warned that Ministers. may be defeated to-night on 
Sir Henry James’s motion for the adjournment on 
the question of the Indian cotton duties. Certain 
Lancashire Liberals are inclined to support that 
motion, and, if they do so, Ministers may be beaten. 
I am unabie to believe in this particular crisis; for, 
severely as Mr. Balfour's tactics have been con- 
demned, so far he has done nothing which would 
lead one to suppose that he could be guilty of the 
incredible folly of forcing himself into office on such 
a question as this of the cotton duties. It would, 
indeed, be a pretty issue on which to go to the 
country—Lancashire versus India; the pockets of a 
few manufacturers versus the honour of the Empire! 
No. Despite the real fears that prevail on the 
Ministerial side, and the panic in the Press, one 
cannot believe that the Tory leader can sink so low 
as this. Mr. Balfour is a bad tactician, but he can- 
not afford not only to fling away his reputation as a 
statesman, but to lay upon himself a burden for the 
future that would hamper him seriously whenever 
he came back to office. There is to be a meeting of 
the Cabinet this morning, but Ministers have not 
waited for that meeting in order to make up their 
minds regarding the motion which that Bayard of 
the English Bar, Sir Henry James, is to bring for- 
ward this afternoon. Sir Henry is the author of the 
most severe Corrupt Practices Bill that ever passed 
the House. Apparently he sees nothing corrupt in 
this attempt to win a political victory by exploiting 
the mercenary interests of the Lancashire voters at 
the expense of the people of India. 

The determination of Ministers is to resign at 
once if they are beaten to-night, and to leave Mr. 
Balfour to form a Government which slial! have as the 
chief article of its faith “ Protection for Lancashire 
at the cost of justice to India.’ As I have said, I 
cannot believe that Mr. Balfour will commit this 
criminal and crownivg blunder. But there are 
undercurrents at work just now on both sides that 
may have a very serious influence on the political 
future. Those behind the scenes know that a good 
deal is happening of which the country is kept in 
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blissful ignorance, and they would hardly be sur- 
prised at anything that might happen within the 
next day or two. 

There was much excitement in the political clubs 
this afternoon in anticipation of the result of the 
debate this evening, and I am bound to say that 
many Liberals take a much more gloomy view of the 
situation than that which I have expressed above. 
It is now generally understood that the real insti- 
gator of this ingenious method for buying a party 
victory by the sacrifice of one of the settled principles 
of English statesmanship is Mr. Chamberlain. 

Friday.—When Mr. Fowler sat down last night 
everybody knew not only that the Ministry was 
safe, but that the Opposition had met with the worst 
defeat it has encountered during the life of the 
present Parliament. Men on both sides of the House 
were enthusiastic in praise of the Indian Secretary's 
speech, and not since Mr. Gladstone's retirement 
has there been such an outburst of Parliamentary 
cheering as that which took place when he sat down. 
Fresh proof had been afforded of the fact that we 
have in Mr. Fowler not only a most able and firm 
administrator, but a Parliamentary debater of the 
first rank. All interest in the debate was at an end 
after his crushing exposure of the character of the 
attack. No Tory or Liberal Unionist with a con- 
science (always excepting the Lancashire members) 
could have gone into the lobby in support of the 
motion of Sir Henry James, even although it was 
known that it had the approval of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain. So Ministers on the division had 
the sweeping majority of 195. It isa terrible blow to 
Mr. Chamberlain, and one scarcely less damaging to 
Mr. Balfour. This morning the Times tries to make 
light of the crisis, Whilst not believing it possible 
that the whole Tory party could be debauched by 
the leader of the Liberal Unionists, I had to confess 
yesterday that the crisis was very real. Ministers 
themselves believed that they would be beaten. 


A DIALECT DICTIONARY. 

HE announcement that Professor Wright, the 
secretary of the English Dialect Society, is 
actually making ready to produce the dictionary 
which is to do for English dialects what Dr. 
Murray's dictionary is to do for the English 
language, is one that should excite no little interest. 
English as it is spoken in the suburbs—or, for that 
matter, at the Athenzeum—is a magnificent language ; 
but those who use it speak almost unfailingly in un- 
adulterated prose. But with dialect it is quite other- 
wise. All the humour of a people, and all its poetry, 
somehow is crystallised in the dialect it uses; and 
to read a Dictionary of English dialect will be to 
study innumerable incarnations of what is best and 

most characteristic in each district of the country. 
And it is beyond doubt that the Dialect Society, 
which was founded twenty years ago, started its 
work of collection none too soon. The last few years 
have seen a wondrous extension of the influence 
of the Press, and they are fortunate to-day who 
do not pass through the mill of the School Board. 
And both these influences are fatal to the continued 
use of traditional speech forms. Old words are for- 
gotten, largely because of a false pride which forbids 
the rustic who has passed through an elementary 
school to use expressions which would not have had 
the approval of his teachers. And the same causes 
are hitting hard at a thing more important than 
mere words—the idiom of each district. Everyone 
who has dabbled in composition to the extent of 
writing a very important letter, or describing a man 
to one who has not seen him, knows that to use words 
effectually is a thing not to be achieved without 
great effort. Now the rustic a few years ago bad 
but a limited vocabulary at his command. Nowand 
again he would discover a new mode of expressing 
something; and his neighbours (one may suppose) 





would recognise the felicity of his invention and 
annex his phrase for their own use. And so, it is 
suggested, idioms arose. 

Nowadays men have at hand a larger store of 
words, and so the work of expression is made more 
easy. But they are even less willing than of old to 
undertake it. They read newspapers, and these, 
instead of the gifted among themselves, are the 
sources of their speech. ‘“ Reporters’ English ” takes 
the place of dialect. One does not despair of hearing 
some Gran’ fer Cantle say that “ fine we ather favoured” 
some event in the brave days of '4; and the expecta- 
tion is justified by the recollection of a case in which 
something inexpressibly horrid “cast a gloom over 
a whole town”—the town in question being a 
place whose natives could almost be detected a few 
years ago by the mere way in which their mouths 
moved as they talked at more than hearing distance. 
The schoolmaster of chief repute in the locality also 
reports that the most notable peculiarity in the 
speech of his pupils of a dozen years ago (a tendency 
to say “barr’'a” for “barrow,” and “car’” for 
“carry "’) troubles him not at all to-day. 

It is good, then, to think that Professor Wright is 
already arranging his material, and asking those who 
would help in the work to hasten. Yet one is inclined 
to think that an excessive despondency is possible. 
Words and phrases will die, and the chief use of the 
Dictionary may very well be that of providing a 
happy hunting-ground for novelists in quest of local 
colour. But it will be found that dialect is usually 
an expression of the character of those among whom 
it has developed. We have had much of the dialect- 
story of late ; and a considerable experience justifies 
the assertion that, for example, to have made his 
characters use the idiom of Troy, it was necessary 
that “Q” should have lived there and known its 
people. And, it may be added, the man who cannot 
write dialect without using dialect words cannot 
write it at all. There must be changes and levellings 
of ancient land-marks. The same causes, for example, 
which affect the speech are making people ashamed 
of their superstitions, and so perhaps may some day 
alter the characteristics which that speech expresses. 
But superstitions and beliefs are deeply rooted; it 
can hardly happen that their concealment will 
greatly affect their vitality. At any rate, again, they 
also are in a way only expressions of temperament. 
And so one ventures to hope that, when a multitude 
of good words has been forgotten, the actual ehange 
will be smal!—that for many a year to come the 
speech of the Cornishman chez lui will be true dialect, 
though it be made up of words for which there is 
unlimited precedent in the newspapers ; and that he 
of Yorkshire will in the same way retain just exactly 
that element in the speech of his forefathers which 
cannot be preserved in dictionaries. The workman, 
in short, will continue to be recognised not so much 
by the tools he uses as by the manner in which he 
handles them. 








OF A CERTAIN REMARKABLE 
TEMPERATURE. 





JERHAAPS it was much study of Mr. Frederick 
Green wood's quaint book on dreams; perhaps it 

was that indigestible dish at supper which, as Mr. 
Greenwood argues, cannot be held to disqualify the 
imagination in sleep for a free communion with the 
spiritual world; perbaps it was the touch of influenza 
I had last week, following that excited correspond- 
ence with the water company about the frozen 
pipes ; perhaps it was all these things that disposed 
me to see the singular visions I am about to describe. 
Fortunately, Iam an old campaigner in dreamland, 
seasoned by many hairbreadth escapes in that some- 
what inhospitable region. I have stood on the brink of 
the giddy precipice, on the deck of the sinking steamer, 
on the roof of the blazing house, with unruffled 
calm. Lethal weapons have been aimed at my 
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breast without causing the slightest tremor. For I 
possess a talisman which makes me a disinterested 
spectator in dreams ; one who says, “If this interests 
me I shall see it out; if not, hey presto! I shall 
awake to the prosaic companionship of the pillow.” 

My first dream-visitor on this occasion was a 
person of weather-beaten aspect, who wore a fur cap 
and corduroys, and jangled a pair of skates. 

“Who'll ’ave a pair on?” he cried. “Skates on 
or hoff!” 

“ And who are you ?” I asked. 

“Me! Bless yer, I'm the Unemployed. 
stroke of work I've done for ten months.” 

“Of course, I know you. You are the mendicant 
in the story who, when he was charged before the 
magistrate in the middle of summer, said he was a 
skate-fastener out of employment. This shows how 
memory makes our visions in sleep.” 

“T ain't no bloomin’ wision,” quoth the other. 
“Look ‘ere, guv’nor, you've got to ’ave this pair 
on.” And without more ado he pulled my feet out 
of bed, clapped on the skates, and with a vigorous 
push sent me gliding into space. 

“The fact is, I have not skated for years,” I 
explained apologetically to a gentleman with bright 
eyes and curly hair, whom I perceived at once to be 
the First Commissioner of Works. “Even as a boy, 
I was always humiliated, because, owing to weakness 
of the ankles, I could never manage the outside edge. 
And now you must admit that without shoes or even 
stockings my situation is exceptionally delicate.” 
Here I lurched against him heavily ; but catching me 
with great adroitness he said, “ At least you will 
allow that the ice of the Serpentine is in splendid 
condition.” 

“Oh, no doubt,” I replied vaguely, contemplating 
a curious mixture of snow and carpet. 

“Quite as good as the County Council ice!” he 
suggested with a smile. 

I was saved from any indiscretion on this point 
by the sudden intervention of an official-looking 
stranger with a blue paper. I gasped with indig- 
nation. 

“Fall claim for water-rate, though the pipes 
have been frozen for weeks!” 

“Under the Act,” said the stranger, “the com- 
pany is not liable for frost.” 

“But you have cut the water off, and now you 
want to make me pay for the supply you de- 
liberately stopped.” 

His derisive laugh stung me to fury, and, casting 
about for a weapon, my hand closed instinctively 
upon the water-jug, which happily was not empty. 
In an instant I had thrown the contents over him, 
and he stood before me a frozen pillar, looking 
rather like a mummy in a glass case. 

Here I remembered taat Mr. Greenwood makes a 
great point about the independence of the imagina- 
tion in dreams. We renew in those phantasmagoria 
the experiences of our waking hours; but there are 
moments when the mind is freed from the trammels 
of reminiscence, and becomes a creative spirit. In 
the rate-collector’s prison of ice I beheld the monu- 
ment of my imaginative revenge, for what citizen 
could ever hope in actual life for such a vindication 
“under the Act”? 

But now there was a great commotion of people 
rushing to and fro with thermometers, some of 
which were of gigantic size. The complete dis- 
appearance of the mercury from nearly all of them 
appeared to cause no little consternation, until 
somebody suggested that the instruments should 
be turned upside down. This process had the effect 
of partially restoring confidence; and it was then 
proposed that the thermometers should be waved 
in the air with a slow and rhythmic measure, an 
exercise which, in many cases, produced so ex- 
cellent an effect that certain persons, of strongly 
scientific cast, were heard to declare that we 
need have no fear of the world reverting to 
the glacial epoch. This announcement afforded 
great amusement to a bystander, who spoke with 
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a slight American accent, and remarked that 
in Dakota, where he lived, the normal temperature 
in winter was forty degrees below zero, and even in 
the height of summer frosty earth was found not 
many feet below the surface of the ground. Most of 
the listeners wore a very superior expression of in- 
credulity ; but one very old gentleman who carried a 
bath towel, and whose white locks were encrusted 
with ice, expressed an enthusiastic desire to emigrate 
to Dakota without delay. 

“You see I am in the habit of bathing in the 
Serpentine every morning all the year round,” he 
explained; “but even in what is called a severe 
temperature I find the water distinctly enervating. 
Now in your country I imagine that one might get a 
dip in February without being reminded of the 
languor of a Turkish bath. And really at my time 
of life the choice of a suitable climate is a matter of 
very grave concern.” 

I pointed to my rate-collector, and suggested the 
propriety of exporting him to a land where he 
might be set up in winter as a warning to tyranny, 
and kept under ground in the summer months. 

“An excellent idea,” said the old gentleman; 
“but you will have to make haste, for I believe the 
native heat of an English winter is beginning to 
melt him already.” Sure enough, a stream ran from 
his extended hand, and the blue paper was seen 
fluttering in the breeze. 

“The Thaw! the Thaw!” was the general cry, 
and I felt a warm, moist air on my cheek. It came 
from a large pair of bellows, wielded by a grotesque 
shambling figure with an undecided gait and a 
watery eye. As he approached, the bulbs of the 
thermometers bubbled like kettles, and the ice where 
I stood, apparently in the middle of the Serpentine, 
began to crack. 

“Now then, guv’nor!” said the voice of the 
skate-fastener, “fork out the ‘ire of them skates 
‘afore yer go under!” 

“Under the Act!” exclaimed the rate-collector, 
who had found his tongue, and glared at me vin- 
dictively. 

“Dear me!” sighed the old gentleman, as he 
slowly dissolved in steam, “a vapour-bath this time. 
What is our precious climate coming to?” 

I was just on the point of waking myself in 
disgust when, as Mr. Greenwood will be glad to 
learn, the imagination rose to the emergency by 
changing the venue. I found myself calmly skating 
on the artificial ice at Niagara Hall hand in hand 
with a beautiful creature in blue velvet, who exe- 
cuted delightful evolutions with ease and grace to 
the strains of an unobtrusive band. 

“Do you happen to know whether the Thaw was 
victorious ?” I inquired, with a tender glance. 

“ Really, I take no interest in the creature,” she 
replied. ‘“ We have nothing in common. I believe 
he is leaking somewhere outside. But I am the 
Spirit of Perpetual Frost,” she added, with a laugh. 

“Nay, say not so. There can be no coolness 
between us. Tell me your exquisite name.” 

“ Ammonia!” 

I awoke. 








PALESTRINA AT COLOGNE. 





HAVE often wondered whether the countless 

pilgrims to Bayreuth, who are wont to pass 
through Cologne, know that in its famous cathedral, 
any Sunday morning at High Mass, they may hear 
rendered on a scale of rare magnificence the master- 
pieces of another art-reformer mighty in his day as 
Wagner is in our time. 

Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, called the 


Princeps Musicae, whose sublime works are still 
unrivalled in the domain of vocal composition, found, 
indeed, the ecclesiastical music of the sixteenth 
century in much the same degenerate state as 
dramatic music was found by his great successor 
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forty years ago. Beauty and inspiration had died 
out of it, withered by an arid mechanism that found 
its highest triumphs in mere grotesque devices such 
as perversity of repetition which destroyed the 
meaning of the liturgy, sometimes causing the 
singers to utter simultaneously sentences mutually 
contradictory ; or a use of well-known airs from the 
troubadours as leading themes; or even, in some 
instances, the composition of scores that might 
equally well be sung upside down, or backwards or 
forwards. It cannot well be argued that these 
absurdities and abuses, which Palestrina was com- 
missioned by Pope Pius 1V. to reform, were due to 
mere incompetence, when such musicians of genius as 
Claude Gondimel are known to have flourished in 
that epoch. I am rather inclined to suppose that 
they arose from an error, common enough at all 
times to musicians, except perhaps to the very 
greatest, of supposing that vocal music may seek to 
become absolute and to supersede the importance of 
the words to which it is wedded. How this error 
has led generations of composers astray Wagner has 
shown with irresistible argument in his Oper und 
Draima, where he defines music as a purely emotional 
art, capable only of becoming absolute when in 
instrumental form, but when set to speech taking 
necessarily a second place as the interpreter to our 
feelings of the hidden sentiment in that speech, 
which mere words must fail to express. His fidelity 
in practice to this great law is the secret of the 
overwhelming interest awakened by the hearing of 
his great music-dramas, which have now practically 
killed by their sincerity of purpose those operas of 
other composers who sought to do the impossible in 
their endeavour to make great music at the expense 
of the verbal text. The fidelity of Palestrina also 
to the same law is the chief secret of his im- 
mortality. He, truly, and not Gluck, must be con- 
sidered as the real predecessor of Wagner in reform. 
Their common work was to define the limits of vocal 
music. For in the same spirit as the Bayreuth 
master treated the dramatic poem, the old Italian 
treated the Liturgy of the Catholic Church. 

This spirit manifests itself in the single-minded- 
ness with which his music, regardless of all profane 
or extraneous influences, reverently evokes and 
emphasises the purely religious sentiment contained 
in the words of his sacred subject. In order the 
more surely to accomplish this effect, he resorted, for 
inspiration, to those profoundly religious tones 
which had mysteriously grown up with the Christian 
ritual, becoming inseparably associated with its 
character. The influence of the plain chant on his 
works is at once apparent to any person who may 
examine separately their various parts, which will 
often be found almost identical with it in style. 
This is the case in the supremely beautiful Kyrie of 
the Missa Papae Marcelli, which might very well be 
described as contrapuntal Gregorian. Often, indeed, 
the principal theme which he chose for a composition 
consists of the Gregorian melody itself, belonging to 
some antiphon, as in the Masses Assumpta est 
Maria, O admirabiie commercium, Ecce sacerdos 
magnus, and others too numerous to mention. It is 
from this influence may be traced'the breadth and 
solemnity and ecclesiastical grandeur which charac- 
terise his music. But for the sweetness, the rapture, 
the strange beautiful harmonies that resolve them- 
selves at intervals into silver voice chords, he is 
indebted alone to his transcendent genius. In those 
qualities, indeed, he reigns prince among musicians, 
as all lovers of song must confess who have listened 
to an adequate rendering of his finest works. Take, 
for instance, that arrangement for two choirs, each 
of four parts, of the Jmproperia sung on Good Friday 
morning. The old chant of the Trisagion, in the 
Greek Church, is the germ from which is evolved 
this truly inspired harmony, with its divine pathos, 
its exquisite antiphonal changes. It is unsurpassed 
for sheer beauty and fervour by any of Palestrina’s 
masterpieces, not even excepting his Missa Papae 
Marcelli, that glorious voice symphony and model 








for all time of ecclesiastical song, whereby the 
maestro saved contrapuntal music from being 
banished, for those very abuses I have mentioned, 
from the Church by the Council of Trent. 

It is futile to attempt without a large company 
of singers to render the finest Masses of Palestrina, 
which were written, it might be said, for an orchestra 
of voices. At Cologne, however, the Chapter may 
boast of a choir proportionate in vastness with their 
cathedral, and in training and tone certainly the 
most beautiful I have heard on this side of the Alps. 
The trebles are especially exquisite for their quality 
of sound—those wonderful child notes one hears 
only on the Continent. Their intensely masculine 
and ecclesiastical character — so opposite to the 
womanish singing of English boys—-suits in a peculiar 
manner the music of this celestial master, who knew 
as no other how to call forth the rarest qualities of 
vocal sound. Here the various parts rise or fall 
with incomparable art, the one above the other— 
the alti above the trebles, who sink for the moment 
to their low entrancing notes, and then the tenors 
above the alti, to fall in turn below a high point in 
the bass. And all meanwhile, though changing their 
register, maintain their proper quality of sound, 
thus producing effects of which no conception can be 
formed by any arrangement on even so rich an 
instrument as the organ. For no music suffers so 
much as this by such experiments. Nay, it loses 
much of its charm if sung by mere concert choirs, 
who can never be in touch with the spirit of Roman 
ecclesiasticism. But in this great cathedral it is 
heard with the perfection of tradition, and amid a 
surrounding of unique medizvalism that would seem 
a survival of the scenes that inspired the old painters 
of Cologne. Here are the tall, lance-shaped arches, 
the ancient delicate glass of the chancel-windows, 
the attendant canons in their seats, the congregation 
crowded confusedly beyond iron gates, and the little 
altar-boys flitting hither and thither like the child- 
angels of Meister Stephan, who encircle his Madonna 
in an arbour of roses. It is indeed a picture of 
wondrous devotion and beauty, whose sentiment is 
quickened by a music the most appropriate. And 
listening to the sublime unaccompanied song, so free 
from those verbal repetitions and other abuses that 
ill accord with the solemn grandeur of the Liturgy, 
one cannot but recall the exclamation of Pius IV. 
when one of these masterpieces was first sung in 
the Sistine Chapel, and think that such must have 
been the harmonies heard by the Apostle St. John 
in his vision of the New Jerusalem. It is a bold 
word; but I feel, if I were constrained to choose for 
myself, I would relinquish all—even Bach, Beethoven, 
Wagner—for the incomparable Pierluigi. 


EDWARD MARTYN, 





THE DRAMA. 


ccucainianeeas 
“THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST.” 


Br aes me, it is with no ironic intention that 
) I declare Mr. Oscar Wilde to have “found 
himself,” at last, as an artist in sheer nonsense. There 
has been good nonsense in his previous stage-work, 
but it failed to give unalloyed pleasure, either 
because it adopted serious postures or was out of 
harmony with an environment of seriousness, In 
his farce at the St. James’s—Mr. Archer, I see, thinks 
the word “farce” derogatory here; but why? We 
call The Waspsand Le Médecin malgré Lui farces—in 
his farce, then, The Importance of Being Earnest, 
there is no discordant note of seriousness. It is of 
nonsense all compact, and better nonsense, I think, 
our stage has not seen. Tliis is not to be wondered 
at; Mr. Wilde has the advantage, an immense 
advantage for any artificer of the ludicrous, of 
being the last comer. We often hear protests raised 
against the view that art “progresses”; art is, 
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people say, it is a thing immovable, indeed, the only 
thing :— 
“Tout passe. L’art robuste 
Seul a l’éternité, 
Le buste 
Survit a la cité.” 


And we are asked how the west front of Amiens 
Cathedral has “progressed” beyond the Elgin 
marbles, or Hamlet beyond the Oresteian trilogy. 
Leaving the general question undiscussed, I am 
quite sure one art has “ progressed,” and that is the 
art which works in the medium of the ludicrous. 
Indeed, looking at a great subject in one aspect 
only, I think the history of civilisation is a history 
of gradual improvement in the quality of our 
laughter. To a modern, the laughter of the antique 
stage is cruel, or stupid, or simply incomprehensible. 
What a guif there is between ancient and modern 
ideas on this subject may be seen from the sig- 
nificant little fact that, in the brief passage 
of the “Poetics” in which Aristotle refers to 
comedy (which, to be sure, was in his time only farce), 
he makes the ridiculous a sub-division of the ugly. 
Cicero—it is one of the commonplaces of the subject 
(or I, for one, should not be aware of the passage)— 
thought that bodily deformities were “satis bella 
materies ad jocandum”’; an opinion in which gutter- 
urchins are now your only Ciceronians. Moliére’s fun 
was ferociously cruel (Georges Dandin) or mere horse- 
play (passim). it is we moderns who have made 
Tartuffe and Shylock serious personages; beyond a 
doubt they were designed, in the main, to be comic. 
It is unnecessary to go on demonstrating the obvious. 
In one thing, at any rate, we surpass the great men 
of old and our forefathers that begat us ; our laughter 
is of better quality. 

Here is, perhaps, a general reason for the great 
strides made by the art of farce-writing in recent 
years; but there is also, I think, a special cause— 
the abandonment of realism for fantasy. Mr. 
Pinero (for we must not forget that the author 
of Mrs. Tanqueray is also the author of The 
Magistrate, The Schoolmistress, Dandy Dick, and 
The Cabinet Minister) and Mr. Gilbert were the 
pioneers of this movement. But enough of realism 
—or, at any rate, of side-reference to life—re- 
mained in their farces to mingle a little contempt 
with the laughter. The central idea of all Mr. 
Pinero’s farces—the infliction of indignities on a 
dignitary—is not wholly joyous. As for Mr. Gil- 
bert, he makes us laugh more often than not “on 
the wrong side of our mouths.” His Hngaged, for 
instance, is as grim as The Duchess of Malfi. Now 
the merit of The Importance of Being Earnest is 
that the laughter it excites is absolutely free from 
bitter afterthought. Mr. Wilde makes his person- 
ages ridiculous, but—you will admit the distine- 
tion ?—he does not ridicule them. He introduces 
personages ostensibly of to-day, young men “ about 
town,” “ revolting” daughters, a clergyman, a prim 
governess, a glib valet ; but he does not poke fun at 
them as types; he induces us to laugh at their 
conduct for its sheer whimsicality, not as _ illus- 
trating the foibles of their class. 

I say we laugh at the whimsicality of their con- 
duct. But in what, precisely, does this consist? Why, 
precisely, do we laugh? To answer such questions 
satisfactorily would involve the discussion of another 
question—the nature of all laughter. It is a vast 
subject : the gravest philosophers, from Kant to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, have not yet been able to tell us 
why we laugh. The latest student of the psychology 
of laughter is M. Camille Mélinand, who puts forward 
some interesting views on the subject in the current 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. His conclu- 
sion, briefly stated, is, that the necessary condition 
for laughter is the simultaneous recognition of the 
absurd and the natural in the thing laughed at. 
Every mental process ultimately consists in the 
classification in known categories of things yet 
unknown. When the thing is not to be placed 
in any known category, it entirely escapes 








our thought (eg. a foreign language which 
we cannot speak); that is the incomprehensible. 
When the thing is to be placed in two mutually 
exclusive categories, it shocks our thought (e.g. a 
quadrilateral triangle); that is the absurd. When 
the thing enters promptly into one category, we have 
the calm satisfaction of thinking, of knowing; that 
is the rational. When the thing is, on one side, 
absurd, and, on the other, falls into a familiar 
category, our thought is accompanied by a spas- 
modic shake; that is laughter. Let us see if this 
will help us to understand why we laugh at Mr. 
Wilde’s personages. Take the capital situation of 
the farce. John Worthing, who is John in the 
country and (for the old reason) “ Ernest” in town, 
determines to kill off his imaginary brother Ernest, 
and arrives at his country-house clad in complete 
mourning. The mere sight of him in this garb 
sets us off laughing. For we guess at once what 
he is going to do; and we have just seen his 
bosom friend arrive at the house in the assumed 
character of the very Ernest who is now to be 
given out as dead. Why do we laugh? Because, 
knowing what we do, we recognise John’s conduct as 
absurd; but, on the other hand, we recognise it, 
given only his knowledge, as natural. So with all 
the actions of the play. Two girls, believing them- 
selves engaged to the same man, and deadly foes in 
consequence, show their enmity by squabbling over 
the division of the cake at the tea-table. A young 
man, about to be kicked out of the house, declines to 
go until he has finished the muffins. Another, find- 
ing that his sweetheart only loves him because she 
believes him to bear the name of Ernest, resolves to 
be christened “ Ernest” forthwith—and anxiously 
asks the parson whether he is likely to catch 
cold in the process, ete. A smooth valet gravely 
announces himself as a pessimist, and, being ironic- 
ally complimented by his master, replies that 
“he has always tried to give satisfaction.” A 
handbag in which Worthing was left thirty years 
ago in a cloak-room is produced as a clue to a 
romantic mystery; as anti-climax, its owner, a 
prim governess, remarks that “she has been much 
inconvenienced by the want of it.” I take these 
details at random, not with any idea of describing 
the piece—that, like every other good farce, is not 
to be described—but as aids to the analysis of my 
laughter. You see that the conduct of the people in 
itself is rational enough; it is exquisitely irrational 
in the circumstances. Their motives, too, are quite 
rational in themselves; they are only irrational as 
being fitted to the wrong set of actions. And the 
result is that you have something like real life 
in detail, yet, in sum, absolutely unlike it; the 
familiar materials of life shaken up, as it were, and 
rearranged in a strange, unreal pattern. It is this 
combination of the natural and the absurd which, 
according to M. Mélinand’s theory, causes our 
laughter. Whatever its cause, it is, to my mind, 
the most delightful form of laughter. You are in a 
world that is real yet fantastic ; the most common- 
sense actions of daily life take place, with the one 
important difference that the common sense has been 
left out; you have fallen among amiable, gay, and 
witty lunatics. Of course, a root-idea of farce like 
this requires an aristocratic milieu for due expansion, 
an atmosphere of wealth and leisure; Mr. Wilde’s 
people would be monsters, had they not several 
thousands a year, handles to their names, Gran- 
disonian butlers, and dresses from the Rue de la 
Paix. And (as there is a touch of the snob in all of 
us) this Persic apparatus completes the general 
impression of gaiety. A. B. W. 








A ZULU DEPUTATION. 





HE scene is in front of a colonial cottage—a 
small green space shaded by oaks and syringa- 
trees. Beyond the garden there is no formal bridge, 
but two or three great aloes mark a sort of 
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inclosure, where the ground slopes away to a small 
stream, a tributary of the Umsindusi. Beyond that 
a green swelling hill, and beyond that again, in the 
hollow, lies Maritzburg. You can see only a few of 
the outlying houses, and the red-brick buildings of 
the Asylum, placed far away up the opposite hill- 
side. 

Everywhere, through gaps in the trees and 
shrubs surrounding the house, you see these same 
green swelling hills—not unlike Wiltshire downs, 
were it not for the Kafir kraals which stud them 
here and there, with their round brown knobs of 
huts. Two or three European homesteads are in 
view, with processions of blue gums marching up to 
and round them, but no more. Every tree on 
these hills, except one weather-beaten mimosa in 
the old Bishopstowe garden, has been planted since 
1853. 

If you go away a little to the right of the house, 
so as to get clear of the syringa-trees, you can see 
on the crest of the hill, about a quarter of a mile 
away,a clump of trees and the gable-end of a ruined 
house. That is Bishopstowe, and there, the people 
will tell you, Sobantu lived and wrote izinnewadi 
(books) in the tongue of the Amazulu, and listened 
to the words which they sent to him from Zululand, 
telling him of their great trouble and misery. It 
was here, on the tangled lawn, in front of what was 
once the tiled verandah (the young hemlock-trees 
are sprouting among the stones), that the Great 
Deputation sat in their ranks, on that April day of 
1882 when they had come to pray the English 
government for the restoration,of their king. 

Once more there is a deputation from Zululand, 
seated not in the Bishopstowe garden, but under 
the oaks before the cottage. There, on a chair 
planted in the shade, is seated a quietly-dressed, 
gentle-spoken lady—perhaps, next to the Queen, the 
best-known Englishwoman in South Africa. Ask 
any Zulu if he has heard of the “ Inkosazana 
Dhlwedhlwe ka Sobantu,” and he will not be at a 
loss for an answer. Before her, on two wooden 
forms, sit the visitors, fifteen in number, being 
twelve Zulu headmen and elders, with their attend- 
ants. They are middle-aged or elderly men, indunas 
of high rank, each one wearing the polished head- 
ring which marks his position as the father of a 
family. They are grave, dignified men, with good 
foreheads and thoughtful eyes, and, some of them, 
with heads which would not look out of place 
silhouetted in black on a Greek vase. And there is 
a sort of archaic grandeur and simplicity about their 
slow, soft, measured speech—their quiet but expres- 
sive gestures. One thinks of Homeric kings in 
council, or the palaver of the ideal Red Indian. Not 
that there is any warlike display of shield and 
assagai—nay, most of them, I regret to say, are 
more or less disguised in civilised raiment, some 
having flannel shirts, others a coat or waistcoat, 
under which the skin wmutsha, with its hanging 
tails, shows strangely incongruous—and one young 
man (attending on his father) a complete suit of 
European clothes. One of his companions, on the 
other hand, a sturdy young fellow with a shock 
head, appears simply in an wnutsha, with the usual 
accompaniments of bead necklaces, armlets, etc. 

These men have come from Zululand to make 
their prayer to the Governor. They have come on 
behalf of the Usutu tribe—are, in fact, presenting 
the wishes of the whole Zulu nation, though only 
one or two other tribes have this time sent accredited 
representatives—to ask that their banished may be 
restored to them: that the three chiefs, condemned 
for “high treason” in 1889, may be brought back 
from their exile at St. Helena. The deputation has 
been received at Government House in a friendly 
spirit, auguring of better times than those when 
Ndabuko and others came to “ pray for the Boer” 
and were refused a hearing: in fact, had every 
obstacle put in the way of their leaving Zululand at 
all. The Governor has promised that, though the 
power to grant their request does not lie in his 





hands, but in those of the Queen of England, he will 
forward their representation to her Majesty's Govern- 
ment (see Natal Witness, January 8th, 1895). And 
now, their errand done, they have come to report 
themselves and pay their respects to one who has been 
known to them for many years as the steadfast friend 
of their people. 

Dinuzulu, the son of Cetshwayo, and his two 
uncles, Ndabuko and Tshingana, have now been 
nearly five years in exile, the original sentence of 
imprisonment (passed in April, 1889) having been 
commuted several months later. The “ high treason” 
whereof they were accused was, somewhat vaguely, 
specified in the sentences as “ determined resistance 
to her Majesty's officers in Zululand,” “leading 
attacks upon her Majesty's forces,” “intention to 
overthrow the existing Government in Zululand,” 
etc. It is late in the day to re-tell this com- 
plicated story of wrong; but, briefly stated, their 
treasonable conduct amounts to this—that they 
had, after appealing to the Governor and re- 
ceiving his virtual sanction, defended themselves 
and their homes against a lawless and rapacious 
freebooter, whose actions, though secretly en- 
couraged, were openly disavowed by the officials in 
power. The trials were conducted with notorious 
unfairness. Ndabuko’s cause was undefended, 
because the court refused to allow counsel the 
necessary time for preparation. A special court 
was constituted by a proclamation which expressly 
declared that prisoners were not entitled to a trial 
by jury, and that all witnesses were compelled to 
answer questions, even though the answers might 
criminate themselves. No report of the proceedings 
was published. These are only a few of the 
“curiosities of injustice" to be found in the 
“ Remonstrance,” published in 1889 by Messrs. 
H. Escombe and F. C. Dumat, counsel for the 
principal prisoners. 

It was to the interest of the official clique who 
were in power in the early ‘eighties to deny any 
deep attachment on the part of the Zulus to 
Cetshwayo, and to attribute the demonstrations in 
his favour (when it became impossible to suppress 
them) to the intrigues of a few interested persons. 


-Times have, in many respects, changed for the better 


within the last year or two, and such ignorant 
repetitions of ex parte statements as “If Dinuzulu 
were to come back there would be war at once,” etc. 
etc., no longer represent the typical public opinion 
in the colony. 

On the whole, the feeling towards the Chiefs 
is a kindly one, and the belief is more 
and more gaining ground that their return 
would be both for their own good and 
that of the country in general—more especially if 
Natal and Zululand were united under one Govern- 
ment. The fears of those who opposed responsible 
government for Natal on the ground that the 
interests of the natives would be endangered have 
not, so far, been justified. Control from Downing 
Street is, at best, but a difficult and thankless task ; 
and the interests in question are now, at least, as 
safe in the hands of the colonists as in those of the 
best-intentioned officials at home. For these reasons 
it is to be hoped that the Colonial Office will not 
come to any conclusion on the matter in hand with- 
out first consulting the Natal Government. 

The appointment of Sir Marshal Clarke as 
Commissoner for Zululand is largely responsible for 
the improved state of affairs in that country. The 
introduction of any new ruler, not biassed and 
hampered (as was notoriously the case in a previous 
instance) by personal connection with inter-tribal 
disputes, would have been a benefit—how much 
more, then, of one so eminently qualified to fill a 
difficult post! The light in which the Zalus regard 
the new Commissioner is sufficiently shown by the 
native name they have bestowed on him—Kwezi, 
“the morning star”—ie. the herald of better times, 
as he has already proved himself in Basutoland. 
Their confidence must have been greatly increased 
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by the prompt and friendly hearing accorded by 
him to the members of the deputation, when they 
came to ask permission for their journey. He 
immediately granted their request—not only for the 
necessary passes to Maritzburg, but also for a free pass 
by rail from Verulam, and left them with vivid 
impressions of a changed attitude on behalf of the 
Government. 

The Zulus fully acknowledge the benefits of the 
Commissioner’s rule, and are settling down peaceably 
under it. It only remains to extract the sting of 
that injustice which has been rankling in their 
hearts—to perform the tardy and inadequate act of 
reparation which is all that is now possible to us by 
releasing the three imprisoned Chiefs promptly and 
together. Any half-measures would do away with 
the moral effect of a step in the right direction, and 
make the Zulus feel that an act of the merest justice 
was being extended to them as a piece of extra- 
ordinary clemency. A. W. 

Pietermaritzburg, Natal, January, 1895. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SIGNOR CRISPI’S DIVORCE. 


Srr,—In your issue of February 16th Mr. Stoddard Dewey 
says that Signor Crispi “ proceeded to secure a civil divorce and 
marry another more congenial to his present fortunes.” 

Will Mr. Dewey explain how in a country where divorce is 
not permitted a man could procure a divorce from a woman to 
whom he had never been married ? 

Signor Crispi’s clerical enemies beg the question when they 
speak, as they habitually and purposely do, of his “divorce from 
his first wife.” He was never divorced from the woman re- 
ferred to, for the reason that he was never married to her— 
a court of law having decided that the alleged marriage was 
void ab initio. 

Mr. Dewey says that the Pope decided that the alleged 
marriage was “invalid religiously,” as well as civilly. Mr. 
Dewey explains this by an insinuation which I will not charac- 
terise as it deserves, He says, “ It is by no means certain that a 
yet previous marriage may not have stood in the way of a valid 
Catholic union with the discarded wife.” There is not one 
shadow of justification for this insinuation, Signor Crispi’s first 
wife having died long before he met Rosalia Montfasson. 

Mr. Dewey should either produce some evidence in support 
of this insinuation or he should withdraw it. If he does neither 
your readers will know what to think of him. 


W. L. ALDEN. 
Authors’ Club, 3, Whitehall Court, S.W., 
February 16th, 1895. 





THE NATURE OF IMAGINATION. 


S1r,—In the “ Literary Causerie” of this week’s SPEAKER 
“A. T.Q.C.,” whilst conceding to Mr. Morrison the power of 
producing an effective short story, yet denies him the gift of 
imagination. But what does oat T.Q. C.” mean by imagina- 
tion? Surely the power to select material so as jto produce an 
artistic and effective whole must be based on an inward vision of 
what that whole should be! No mere blind groping after points 
could result in such a series of distinct impressions as are pre- 
sented us in “ Stories of Mean Streets.”— Yours obediently, 


RULE OF THE ROAD BY SEA AND LAND. 


Srr,—Would it not be well if we landsmen—sons of the 
Vikings, some of us—knew the rule of the road at sea? And 
should there not be a corresponding rule by land ? 

I remember once being driven by a half-drunk hansom ecab- 
man at full speed down Seeenin Street and across Oxford 
Street within an immeasurably small distance of the pole of an 
omnibus going east. If we had collided, who would mee been 
in fault? My driver, I suppose, for Oxford Street is the greater 
highway. Suppose the like had happened where Tottenham 
Court Road and Oxford Street cross. 5 there any rule? Now, 
in nautical language, I had the omnibus on my starboard bow 
attempting to pass under my bows, The onaties had my cab 
on his port bow attempting to do the same. 

A rule is clearly possible. Ship on 


rt side should give 
way to ship on starboard, or vice versd. 


hich is the sea rule ? 





Nose-bleeding collisions may even occur in the passages of small 
houses. Should there not be a rule as to who is to apologise ?— 
Yours, ete. 


Harpenden. T. WILson. 





“ RUMTIFOOZLE.” 


Srr,—In the “ Literary Causerie” of Tae SPEAKER of the 
9th February your correspondent “A. T. Q. C.,” speaking of Henry 
Kingsley’s stories, says: “ Most delightful was an interview 
between his late Majesty George the Fourth and an itinerant 
showman, which ended up with ‘No, George the Fourth, you 
shall not have my Rumtifoozle.’ ” 

I believe I happen to be in possession of the right version of 
the Rumtifoozle story. It was not Henry Kingsley’s at all, but 
the late Mr. Charles Mathews’s (the actor) father’s. ‘ Old” 
Charles Mathews, as he used to be called, was extremely 
humorous in his imitations of itinerant showmen, and the version 
of the Rumtifoozle which has descended to me from someone 
who heard Mr. Mathews give it is as follows :—‘ Only two of 
these here little animals ever come into this country. George 
the Third had one; I had the other: George the Third says to 
me, says ’e, ‘Give I your’n’; but I says, ‘My Lord King, I'll 
see your Majesty d——d first. I gets my bread by he.’”— 
Yours, etc., J. F. Corer. 

Liverpool, February, 1895. 


“THE NEW ELECTIONEERING.” 


Srr,—I should like to thank you for your article on the 
“new development of electioneering tactics” in your last issue. 
Will you allow me to quote some of your sentences as correct 
deseriptions of the tactics pursued by Church agents in their 
endeavour to stamp out Nonconformity? The close and vital 
relationship which has always existed, and must always exist, 
between Nonconformity and Liberalism must be my apology for 
so trespassing on your space. Primrose dames and other Church 
agents — rectors, vicars, curates, and district visitors — have 
certainly found that a “constant system of visitation and 
canvass ” is the most effectual way of reaching Dissenters, and 
so Nonconformity is subjected to a “ quiet, persistent, and steady 
siege.” And the work is done “ with noiseless but systematic 
persistency.” ; ha 

If they cannot get at the husband, “ they talk with his wife 
or daughter.” ‘They are “ not content with one visit. They go 
again and again, and no doubt in this as in other cases impor- 
tunity produces its effects.” They “carefully appeal to every 
srejudice and feeling of the person to whom they are talking. 

Yo topie “which can touch their interests or feelings is 
neglected,” and these emissaries of Churchism “are not dis- 
couraged by rebuffs.” “The poison is distilled quietly” into 
the ear of the Dissenter, and the wonder is that so many remain 
true to Dissent in spite of all this. 

How are these tactics to be met? That is our difficulty. 
The “misrepresentations may be of the grossest and most 
palpable kiud, but it would be impossible to prove that they 
were wilfully false.” One ‘great characteristic of the new 
svstem ” is its “sinuous and evasive character.” Yes, sir, we 
Nonconformists believe with you that this “ propaganda of false- 
hood and prejudice” can only be met by the “propaganda of 
truth and enlightenment.” And we are trying our best “to 

ermeate the minds of the people” with New Testament ideas. 
_ concluding remarks are very true: “If something is not 
done to counteract the new method” the “results may be 
serious,” not only to Liberalism but also to Nonconformity. 
Both stand or fall together. —Yours faithfully, 


The Manse, Wellingborough. T. STEPHENS. 








THE RELENTING OF WINTER. 





\ INTER still reigns, tho’ with benigner sway ; 
Less grudgingly Day yields its dole of light, 
Less swiftly Dusk is dispossessed by Night, 

And tho’ no mirth the fields as yet betray, 

Nor any verdurous glint invades the grey 
Of croft and copse, less sadly on the sight 
Their dim lines loom, as tho’ some truant sprite 

Of distant Spring among them hidden lay. 

Assiduously around the sheltered fold 
The shepherd hovers, making there retreat, 

From the wind-harried reaches of the wold, 

For the lamb-laden ewes, whose strenuous bleat 

Promises, ere another moon be old, 

To the lorn earth fair life, and clamourings sweet. 


WILLIAM TOYNBEE, 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





TALES OF MEAN STREETS. 


ROM a “sketch” of Mr. Arthur Morrison in last 
month's Bookman I learn that “ Tales of Mean 
Streets” has received immediate recognition as a 
book of uncommon power. Its author collected the 
material for it in just such dreary streets as he 
describes, and in laborious and first-hand fashion. 
Yet his travels and sojournings in the East-End were 
not undertaken for the sake of “copy.” Until four 
or five years ago Mr. Morrison was the secretary of 
an old Charity Trust much of whose operations took 
effect in East London, and it was by dint of several 
years’ residence and attentive study that he learnt 
what he knows of the East-Enad and its people. 

A certain young man went down into the East- 
End, and sojourned therein for some years, and 
observed its inhabitants and their ways, and brought 
back nothing but a calm contempt. The streets 
(he reported) are mean and monotonous; the life 
is mean and monotonous; the people are brutish, 
and may be divided into two classes—the aggressive 
brutes and the patient brutes. The whole thing 
offends the cultivated senses, but may be contem- 
plated with interest, even with amusement, by the 
cultivated intelligence. The case of these creatures 
is hopeless. Indeed—says this observer, in effect— 
I have no sympathy with the attempts they make, 
from time to time, to better themselves. I have 
watched these attempts; and I have remarked that 
the leaders are always idle ruflians who would 
shirk honest work if it were offered them. Besides, 
I do not believe in strikes. So I give you the East- 
End as I see it, without any redeeming virtues, 

Well, we have had a large amount of gush 
written about the East-End; and if Mr. Morrison 
were a less able writer it would be easy enough to 
welcome his book as a relief; to say “ We have had 
more than enough of one side of the shield, and we 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Morrison for holding 
the other side so relentlessly towards us; we cannot 
doubt that three-fourths of the life of the East-End 
is as he describes it, and if he misses the remaining 
one-fourth, there are writers and to spare to exhibit 
that to us,” ete. etc. But I hope, and am fairly 
certain, that Mr. Morrison would be the first to 
despise cheap praise of this sort. It is based on the 
assumption which every genuine artist knows to be 
absurd—that truth about human nature can be 
divided into fractional parts, so that one writer can 
be said to have one-tenth, and another five-sixths, of 
it, and soon. In the perception of life by a painter, 
poet or novelist, the whole truth differs in kind as 
well as in degree from any fractional part of truth ; 
and a writer, such as Shakespeare or Burke or 
Balzac, who sees life steadily and sees it whole, 
differs quite essentially from a writer, such as Lord 
Macaulay or M. Zola, who sees one side of life very 
vividly. 

Now, some words of Mr. Henry James upon Guy 
de Maupassant seem to me peculiarly applicable to 
Mr. Morrison : “If he is inveterately synthetic, he is 
never more so than in the way he brings his hard, 
short, intelligent gaze to bear. His vision of the 
world is for the most part a vision of ugliness, and 
even where it is not, there is in his easy power to 
generalise a certain absence of love, a sort of bird’s- 
eye-view contempt.” “The Gods are happy,” says 
Matthew Arnold— 


“They turn on al! sides 
Their shining eyes, 
And see below them 
The earth and men.” 


Mr. Morrison's gaze is exceedingly intelligent—as 
intelligent, perhaps, as mere observation without 
imagination can possibly be: but it is a hard gaze, 
and at present (if he will forgive my saying so) a re- 
markably short one. It may qualify him for 
Olympus: but while it lacks imagination it will 





never qualify him for a seat among the greater 
writers of fiction :— 


“These things, Ulysses, 
The wise bards also 
Behold and sing. 

But oh, what labour ! 
O prince, what pain ! 


‘They too can see 

Teiresias :—but the Gods, 
Who gave them vision, 
Added this law: 

That they should bear, too, 
His groping blindness, 

His dark foreboding, 

His scorned white hairs.” 


The East-End is monotonous—to Mr. Morrison ; 
its life is meanness unredeemed—to Mr. Morrison; a 
struggle between brutes in whom the one stray 
virtue recognisable — patience —inevitably spells 
defeat. “If I could show you,” exclaimed Steven- 
son in his splendid Pulvis et Umbra—*“ if I could 
show you these men and women, all the world over, 
in every stage of history, under every abuse of error, 
under every circumstance of failure, without hope, 
without help, without thanks, still obscurely fighting 
the lost fight of virtue, still clinging, in the brothel 
or on the seaffold, to some rag of honour, the poor 
jewel of their souls! They may seek to escape, 
aud yet they cannot; it is not alone their privilege, 
but their doom; they are condemned to some 
nobility; all their lives long the desire of gocd is 
at their heels, the implacable hunter.” This is 
what Mr. Morrison cannot show; he cannot as 
yet perceive it for himself. I have called his 
a short gaze. He has observed the active protests of 
these people against their fate: he has seen very 
shrewdly the low motives, the stupid reasoning, 
which are the immediate causes of these protests. 
He sees that the leaders of revolt are very often 
base creatures; and he judges their baseness with 
accuracy. And there heends. He takes the baseness 
of agitators as an ultimate fact, causeless, decreed by 
the inscrutable wisdom of Providence. And the 
protests are the work of these agitators: and are 
therefore base. Since the inhabitents of the East- 
End have no virtues that Mr. Morrison can see, why 
should they aspire to happiness above that to which 
it has pleased God to call them ? 


Do I then desire that Mr. Morrison should inter- 
lard his studies of the East-End with gush about 
the tyranny of our social system, or talk of rank 
being but the guinea stamp? No fairly con- 
stant reader of this paper will suspect me of any 
such desire. If I have preached one thing more 
tediously than another in these columns, it is that 
the objective method is the finest of all methods in 
fiction, and that the first duty of a novelist is to 
efface himself and let his characters work out their 
own story. But this does not hinder a writer's con- 
ceiving his story in accordance with some philosophy 
of life. And of all the masters of fiction it can be 
said that they had a philosophy of life. Mr. Mor- 
rison has no such philosophy, no such reasoned 
theory. He uses as a substitute the narrowest of 
political creeds. 


His book has “ received immediate recognition as 
a book of uncommon power.” And it has uncommon 
power, though not of the particular sort which the 
reviewers bad in mind. A novelist just now has 
only to make one of his characters say to another, 
“Hold your bloody jaw!” and I know a dozen 
papers at least in which he will be spoken of next 
week as a writer of undeniable strength : “ Whether 
one agrees, or not, with Mr. So-and-So, one is forced 
to confess that here, at any rate, we are in company 
with a strong intelligence—expressing itself uncon- 
ventionally, perhaps, but compelling our attention 
to the problems which ‘it raises.” Mr. Morrison’s 
strength does not reside in the occasional violence of 
his language, but in his firm command upon it. He 
knows exactly what he means to tell; and he tells 
it easily, straightforwardly, without a superfluous 
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word. His observation — within its limits — is 
governed by an artist’s instinct for selection: and 
his descriptions are therefore at once brief and con- 
vincing. Certain detective stories of his which I 
read the other day show clearly a considerable 
power of invention. He has also the artist's serious- 
ness. If he is wise, he will seek after imagination 
day and night. 


The book is, of course, honest, serious, and clean 
from cover to cover. I would not insult its author 
by testifying to this were it not for rumours that 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son are boycotting the 
work. A. T. QC. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1894, 


PERSONALITY, HUMAN AND Diving. Being the Bampton 
Lectures for the Year 1894. By J. R. Illingworth, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


W* have again to welcome an able and well-argued 

series of Bampton Lectures—one indeed quite 
worthy to rank with the best of its predecessors. It is 
a work of solid merit, marked by philosophical grasp 
and insight, skilful analysis, full and, as a rule, 
accurate knowledge, dialectical vigour, and a 
criticism at once discriminative and constructive. 
We have here fresh evidence of the quickening 
and shaping influence of Green, and of the 
old principle that our philosophical governs our 
theological thought. The place here given to 
personality is the same as the more abstract 
term thought, or self-distinguishing consciousness, 
occupied in the system of Green; but the idea 
receives from the concrete term a form more con- 
venient for theological use. It enables, indeed, the 
emphasis to fall not simply, as with Green, on the 
immanent movement of thought, the process by 
which the involved intelligence became the evolved 
intellect, the self-communication to man of the 
eternal consciousness, but on this as it were per- 
sonalised, conditioned by emotion or desire, directed 
and realised by will; in other words, the evolution 
of the intelligible order is a process whose factors are 
correlated personalities. The ultimate principle of 
personality is one with the ultimate principle of the 
universe ; the thought in which our being finds its 
essence reflects the thought which is throughout all 
nature ever in process of realisation. But the great 
difficulty of the Hegelian dialectic which was the ex- 
plication of this process, repeated and emphasised in 
Green, was this very idea of personality. There 
were, indeed, in Hegel two very distinct tendencies 
—one to what may be termed impersonality, another 
to personality. His philosophy of being emphasised 
the ultimacy of thought and the process of its 
dialectic realisation; but his philosophy of history 
emphasised the action of great peoples and great 
persons on the evolution of order in time, and 
required the universal to appear as the personal. 
If he were approached from the historical side, 
personality was the key-stone of his system; but if 
approached from the metaphysical, it was an ab- 
stract of thought whose dialectical and evolutionary 
movement left no room for the continuance of the 
individual, at least as other than the transitory 
vehicle for the universal. It is significant that the 
first sign of dissolution (even before Hegel's death) 
in his school was the denial, by one of his most dis- 
tinguished disciples, of personal immortality. Im- 
mortality of thought was affirmed, but not the 
immortality of the individual or the personal spirit. 
Now Mr. lilingworth, by emphasising personality, 
and especially by qualifying, in consequence, the 
operation of thought by the action of desire and 
will, avoids the Hegelian difficulty, and finds, as it 
were in his ultimate idea, principles or elements 
that enable him to vindicate not only the eternal 
consciousness, but as it were the personality of the 











eternal, with its counterpart and complement in the 
personality of man. 

Mr. Illingworth’s lectures may be said to fall into 
three parts or discussions—first, of personality, as 
predicable both of man and of God; then, secondly, 
of the affinity between the two, an affinity that is, 
since personal, not merely intellectual, but moral; 
and, thirdly, of the action and the results of this 
affinity, viz.,, the religions of man perfected and 
interpreted by thatof Christ. The general idea that 
underlies the lectures is, therefore, the correlation 
and the correlated activity of the two personalities, 
the divine and the human. They as it were rise 
and grow together; the more man becomes conscious 
of himself as person, the more conscious he becomes 
of the personality of God. There is a sense in which 
all our conceptions of the divine are not only neces- 
sarily anthropomorphic, but true in the very degree 
of this anthropomorphism. This means, of course, 
that the real essence of man is not expressed in his 
physical, but as it wereinhis mentalform. Spinoza, 
refining on the passage of Xenophanes with which 
Mr. Illingworth begins, said that were a being in the 
form of a triangle to think of Deity he would conceive 
him as triangular; but there is a curious confusion 
here between the accidental and the real form. The 
triangular was the accidental form because the 
physical, but thought, the mind which conceived, 
was the essential, and so the thinking triangle would 
conceive God, not as necessarily a triangular, but as 
essentially a thinking Being. If he conceived himself 
aright he could not be far wrong as to Deity. Man 
is not defined when he is described as a biped, but only 
when he is described as mind. Anthropomorphism is 
not attributing a bipedal bodily form to Deity, butcon- 
sists in conceiving Him as spirit and as thought. In 
this sense we may say our notions would be truer 
were they more anthropomorphic; what we need is 
less of sense and more of nature and spirit in our 
conception of the divine. 

The history of the idea of personality as here 
sketched is very interesting. Mr. Illingworth says 
that ancient civilisation in Greece and Rome had no 
adequate sense of human personality as such. This 
is true; and it is true of the Oriental mind of to-day. 
There is nothing that makes argument with the 
Hindoo so difficult as the subtle action of the personal 
idea in the Western mind, checked and counter- 
worked by the still more subtle action of the imper- 
sonal idea in the Indian mind. They have the same 
difficulty in understanding each other both as regards 
the argumentative processand theconclusion that two 
reasoners would have whose premises were, though 
verbally alike, fundamentally different. It is also in- 
teresting to find the three men selected as representa- 
tive of the gradual growth in history towards the idea 
here expounded to be Augustine, Luther, and Kant. 
It was the intuition of the two religious thinkers that 
made the transcendental! dialectic of the philosopher 
possible. It is striking, indeed, that some of our finest 
tendencies in religious thought seem movements 
away from, rather than towards, the idea of person- 
ality. Mysticism so dislikes the restraints that sense 
and time put upon the soul, that it would fain break 
these fetters and escape from self into the amplitude 
of Deity. But this is only unfriendliness in outward 
appearance; inwardly, it is a passion for the realisa- 
tion of self in God. It expresses the idea that the 
affinity of man with God is so intimate and real that 
only as affinity is translated into continuous union 
can our true nature be actualised. We entirely agree 
with what Mr. Illingworth says as to Luther. He 
seizes and expresses correctly the great and much 
misunderstood Lutheran Doctrine of Faith. It is 
“creative of divinity, not, of course, in the substance 
of God, but in ourselves.” That made the personality 
of man depend upon his receptivity of the divine, 
and was a point where Luther stood in the true 
succession of the T'heologia Germanica and the older 
Teutonic mysticism. We could wish Mr. Illing- 


worth had made Descartes one of the great exponents 
of his idea. 


His “Cogito ergo sum” made the 
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conscious self the fundamental postulate ofall reasoned 
knowledge, and implied within it the transcendental 


criticism of Kant. Kant, indeed, himself by his 
doctrine of the priority of thought gave significant 
expression to the notion, and helped us to discover 
that the true medium for the interpretation of 
Nature was the interpreter. What man brought to 
Nature was deeper and more determinative than 
what Nature brought to man. From his hands 
Nature received its form, by his hands it was built 
up into order or system. He made, though he did 
not create, Nature. And so we had a doctrine that 
made us see the correspondence of the intellect and 
the intelligible. The intellect could not live save 
amidst an intelligible; the intelligible could have no 
meaning save to the intellect; the affinity of the 
reason with the rational it had to interpret meant 
the unity of the cause through which the reasonable 
man and the rational world had their community of 
being. 

The most instructive and interesting part of the 
book, however, is where Mr. Illingworth so develops 
the Theistic arguments as to supply us with 
principles for the interpretation of religion as it 
appears in history. The scholastic arguments re- 
present an analytic and conscious process by which 
the being of God may be proved; but the process 
thus consciously followed and analysed has been 
unconsciously and spontaneously pursued by the 
race, with the result that the Theistic idea has every- 
where emerged, though in forms and in degrees deter- 
mined by the conditions and progress of mind. The 
religions are but the outworking in fact of the 
Theistic elements latent in the personality of man. 
But his nature is never working as a merely isolated 
nature, but always as one as it were susceptible to 
the Divine, surrounded, touched, affected by it. And 
this means that in all religion there is a divine 
counterpart to the human activity, ie. an inspira- 
tion in which the action of God is correlative to man’s. 
As a consequence, there is a homogeneity and a 
unity in the religions, and they are “ too much of a 
piece to be torn asunder”; there is an obvious 
solidarity among them; in all, the higher stages are 
joined to the lower steps that have led up to them: 
which means that God has never left Himself with- 
out a witness, but that He has been teaching always 
and in all places all the tribes of men. But this 
idea of ethnic inspiration does not exclude but 
rather involves the notion of an inspiration more 
restricted and special, which is as it were the centre to 
which all lines converge from the wide circumference, 
while it is also a focus whence all the rays radiate 
outwards to the remotest edge. Inspiration is thus 
not a past fact buta present process. The Scriptures 
are, not simply were, inspired. “Their words and 
events are the material medium or human organ 
which inspiration uses, But without the living or 
musical ear they represent a silent instrument which 
may be handled, examined, criticised, classified, ex- 
plained without thought of its latent power to stir 
the soul.” In this view there is truth. Inspiration 
can never denote a finished product, but only a 
continued process. To religion as to Nature we 
must bring something if it is to have any meaning. 
What we bring to Nature is thought with all its 
forms and categories ; what we bring to religion is 
the spirit which has spoken to God and with whom 
God speaks. Inspiration denotes as it were the 
holiest of all sacraments: the union in mutual love 
or common knowledge of God and the soul. The 
highest Nature involves the real supernatural ; to 
men who live in God this daily speech will be a daily 
experience. 


THE ENGLISH ABROAD. 

Tue Enotisn Aproap. Sketched by an Australian Cousin 
(Miss Susan Gavan Duffy). London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Miss Durry's excuse for publishing these papers, 
which were most of them written for an Australian 
newspaper, is that she believes her impressions of 








Rome, Florence, or the Riviera “may have some 
interest as showing how these glimpses of old-world 
life strike a friendly visitor from the Antipodes.” If 
that were her only excuse we should have our doubts 
as to its validity. We cannot trace anything dis- 
tinctively Australasian in her mode of life, in her 
style, or in her point of view. It may even be 
doubted whether there is anything distinctively 
Australasian anywhere, except the kangaroo. If St. 
Paul's were in ruins now, the New Zealander who 
came to see would moralise over it in much the same 
way as any intelligent man from a wholesale drapery 
warehouse in the vicinity. Miss Duffy seems to do, 
think, and say just what any vivacious and observant 
young Englishwoman would have done in the same 
place and under the same circumstances. She does 
not even stay at Nice in the summer-time, which a 
young lady brought up in Melbourne ought to be 
able to do. So that we feel bound to lay it down as 
a general principle that an Australasian who sees 
the Pope at Mass, or takes a villa at Nice, or dines at 
table d’hite at Wiesbaden is not justified in publish- 
ing her experiences merely because she is an Austral- 
asian. We make an exception for Miss Gavan Duffy 
—merely an exception. She has evidently eyes to 
see, and possesses the hereditary faculty for ex- 
pression. It would be cruel to tell her that her 
style is perfect, for she has not got rid of the fondness 
for misplaced allusion and trite quotation which is 
among the primary literary sins. But if there is 
room for improvement, there is also promise of the 
power to improve. She is charmingly frank—this 
she may perhaps tell us is an Australasianism. She 
had a room in Nice with a beautiful painted ceiling, 
but called in a gasfitter to run his pipes through it, 
so that in due time the poisonous fumes should 
destroy it. The gasfitter had sufficient good taste to 
refuse the villainous job, and told her to use candles. 
She took refuge in paraflin, which will only spoil the 
ceiling in places. She is quite frank about Florence 
too, which she calls “ freezing,” and perhaps a little 
hard on the lady’s maid who ate her lunch in the 
train “in a manner which, though not actually 
offensive, was distinctly underbred.”’ The maid, by 
the way, contributes one of the best things in the 
book: * How should I learn to write a book, when in 
all these years the French nation have not learned to 
put knobs on their drawers?” To sum her up, Miss 
Duffy gushes creditably little, is sometimes common- 
place, but never dull. She does an injustice to 
Debrett, when she says he does not reveal ladies’ 
ages. This is one of the penalties of being a daughter 
of a peer, for which she has no redress now that the 
law about scandalum magnatum has been abolished 
by the Statute Law Revision people. 


OF CONCORDANCES—AND MILTON, 


A ConcorpANcE TO Mitton’s PorticaL Works. By 
John Bradshaw. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
WE own to a passion for concordances, regarding 
them as the last tribute to a great writer, the top- 
most pinnacle of a lofty fame. Though they lay 
bare the structure of books, there is nothing cruel 
in the process. We think all the more of a poet 
when we discover how few were his vocables.- We 
have been told that Milton managed to write all his 
poetry with some three thousand words. What 

splendid usury is this! 

There are not many famous concordances in our 
tongue. We, of course, began with the Bible. This 
was only right and proper, and, indeed, for a long 
time the word concordance was confined to the 
Scriptures. Johnson defines a concordance as a book 
which shows in how many texts of Scripture any 
word occurs. Pious folk resented any secular author 
being honoured with a concordance, thinking it was 
only the inspired Word which should be so recorded. 
The first English concordance to the Bible was 
published by John Marbeck in 1550, and is dedicated 
to that sweet Protestant youth the Sixth Edward. 
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It was partially composed in the Marshalsea prison, 
where its author was confined by Henry VIII. for 
writing against the Six Articles. The poor wretch 
was condemned to the stake, and would have been 
burnt had not Bishop Gardiner obtained his pardon, 
on account, so it is said, of their common taste for 
music. One of the charges against Marbeck was that 
he proposed to publish his concordance in English. 
It is the proud boast of our present day Neo- 
Catholics that the Church of England is the Church 
of Bishop Gardiner and Bishop Bonner, and not a 
Reformed Church at all. Marbeck’s concordance had 
many successors, but they were one and all swept 
out of existence by the masterly work of the famous 
Cruden, first published in 1737. The Life of Alex- 
ander Cruden as told by Chalmers is indeed a 
touching history of a piece of poor suffering 
humanity. Cruden early in life was grievously 
disappointed in love, and thenceforth became liable 
to recurring fits of insanity, during which he was 
undoubtedly very troublesome. On one occasion he 
was chained to his bedside in a private madhouse 
in Bethnal Green, but he escaped all the same. He 
wrote much ; but his great work is his concordance, 
which in English minds for ever links his name with 
the Bible. His pious labours have not gone un- 
rewarded. Cruden stands as little chance of being 
forgotten as the Magdalene. He lies buried in an 
old Dissenting burial-ground, now an integral part 
of Messrs. Barclay & Perkins’ Brewery. 

Our next most famous concordance is Mrs. Cow- 
den Clarke's concordance to Shakespeare's plays, a 
splendid work first published in 1844. Its delightful 
author, the friend of Charles and Mary Lamb, began 
the book on the afternoon of the 15th of July, 1829, 
and lived to see through the press a new and revised 
edition in 1884, thus proving how health-giving are 
the honest labours of the pious maker of concord- 
ances. Mrs. Cowden Clarke had two predecessors— 
Samuel Ayscough and Francis Twiss. Ayscough 
was a most worthy man and a great index-maker. 
There is an excellent account of him in the second 
volume of the National Dictionary of Biography. 
Furthermore, if the curious reader cares to turn up 
Ayscough in Allibone’s useful dictionary of English 
literature, he will there find collected a host of 
apposite quotations in praise and dispraise of 
indexes which will enable him, if he has a good 
verbal memory and will only take a little pains, to 
display for the remainder of his days an amount of 
“ index-learning ” on this erudite subject which can- 
not fail to earn for him a great reputation amongst 
the illiterate. Concordances and indexes are, of 
course, closely related. A concordance is an Jndex 
Verborum, whilst an index is an Jndex Rerum. 
Both are very good things. The work of Francis 
Twiss appeared in 1805 in two volumes, and, so at 
least we have seen it stated, incurred the censure of 
the Evangelical party as being a tribute to Shake- 
speare savouring of idolatry. Shortly afterwards 
almost the whole edition was consumed by fire. 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s concordance now holds the 
field, though, unluckily, it does not include Shake- 
speare’s poems. 

Pope has his concordance prepared by Mr. Edwin 
Abbott, and published by Chapman & Hall in 
1875. We love Pope, and rejoice he has a concord- 
ance. In 1869 a concordance to Tennyson appeared, 
prepared by Mr. Brightwell—a pious but premature 
work. It is of the essence of a concordance that 
it should be complete. Between 1869 and his death 
Tennyson wrote much. It is the duty of living 
authors to see to it that they never publish a book 
without either a table of contents—which is all 
poetry (unless it be epic) requires—or a complete 
index. - After their death, if they deserve it, they 
may be honoured with a concordance. 

To this meagre list we have now great pleasure 
in adding a concordance to Milton’s poetical works 
compiled by the late Mr. John Bradshaw, Inspector 
of Schools, Madras. It is the first concordance to 
Milton we have ever held in our hands. The famous 





Cruden is said to have prepared the Verbal Index 
which is to be found in Bishop Newton's edition of 
Milton, but it is an incomplete thing, as also is Mr. 
Todd's Index appended to the second edition of his 
biography of the great poet. Mr. Prendergast once 
published a concordance to Milton in Madras; and 
an American gentleman, Mr. Cleveland, in 1867, 
published another, but neither of them has crossed 
our path. 

Mr. Bradshaw's concordance is admirably and 
clearly printed, and makes a compact and handsome 
volume. We have tested it as best we could, and 
have not yet found it wanting. But of course a 
concordance is not a thing to be lightly praised. 
Time alone can adjudicate upon it. One strange 
oversight, for which Mr. Bradshaw, who unhappily 
did not live to see his labour of love through the 
press, is not responsible, must be mentioned. There 
is no key to the abbreviations employed as references 
to the various poems. Anybody, indeed, may guess 
what the letters P. L. and P. R. stand for in a con- 
cordance to Milton; nor need S. A., nor C., nor L. 
give much trouble; but H. and D. F. I. and D. M. 
and U. C. are for a moment or two disconcerting. 
In a second edition this should be remedied. 

What is the proper use to which to put a con- 
cordance is a perfectly fair question though it may 
be a hard one to answer. One of Swift's most enter- 
taining pieces is his letter addressed to a young 
clergyman, a document which all bishops and 
chaplains should place in the hands of candidates 
for the sole privilege of talking in church. Swift 
recommends his correspondent to be sparing of 
quotations except from Scripture and the primitive 
writers of the Church. 


“ As to the former (says the Dean), we your hearers expect 
to be fairly used, and sometimes think we have reason to 
complain, especially of your younger divines; which makes us 
fear that some of you conceive you have no more to do than to 
turn over a concordance, and then, having found the principal 
word, introduce as much of the verse as will serve your turn,’ 


Such a mechanical treatment of a concordance is 
to be deprecated, though the young divine who is thus 
able to interweave innumerable texts into the shaky 
structure of his discourse earns easily enough a 
reputation for being mighty in the Scriptures from 
the simple folk amongst his audience who have 
never preached a sermon, and therefore do not 
know how it is done. Concordances and indexes do 
undoubtedly tend to put ignorance and learning on 
some footing of equality. Upon the wider question 
of the use of quotations generally, Swift makes such 
excellent observations that we do not hesitate to 
bring these rambling remarks to a conclusion by 
an extract from the same letter. 


“And particularly I have observed in preaching that no 
men succeed better than those who trust entirely to the stock or 
fund of their own reason ; advanced, indeed, but not overlaid by 
commerce with books. Whoever only reads in order to tran- 
scribe wise and shining remarks without entering into the genius 
and spirit of the author, as it is probable he will make no very 
judicious extract, so he will be apt to trust to that collection in 
all his compositions, and be misled out of the regular way of 
thinking in order to introduce those materials which he has been 
at the pains to gather, and the product of all this will be found 
a manifest incoherent piece of patchwork.” 


A SAILOR PRINCE. 

Memotirs (Vieux SOUVENIRS) OF THE PRINCE DE JOIN- 
VILLE. Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. London: 
Heinemann. 

Tuis is nothing short of a capital book: a fine, manly, 

sailorlike, humorous book. We must honestly con- 

fess to preferring its bourgeois sort of bonhomie to all 
the attitudinal memoirising that has now for some 
time been going forward round the name and legends 
of Napoleon. For a book that carries the reader 

right along, gives him every now and again a 

hearty, healthy laugh over a good, short story 

briskly told, and at the same time maintains a 
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political and dynastic interest, it is hard to beat. 
Nor has the salt water spoiled the numerous artistic 
efforts of this pupil of the “chlorotic and meta- 
physical” Ary Scheffer, as the naturists have 
catalogued him, for all the “thumb-nails” in this 
volume have a decidedly comic and worldly, if not 
fleshly, complexion, and are very fair—for a prince. 

When the great unknown Dumas got his Henri 
TIT. on to the neighbouring stage of the Francais, he 
was a clerk in the Orleans family library at the 
Palais Royal. There, too, we get a sight of Master 
Alfred de Musset paying assiduous court to the 
prince’s “big sisters” at the homely dances. Victor 
Hugo, in his Ruy Blas, very shabbily stuck pins in 
two of his tutors, Trognon and Cuvillier-Fleury, in 
the charivaric lines : 


“, . . Affreuse compagnonne, 
Dont la barbe fleurit, et dont le nez trognonne.” 


The prince’s father, later King Pear alias Louis 
Philippe, advancing to receive Talleyrand in the 
same palace, absently mimics the limp of that prince 
of ambassadors, and of Benevento, to his face. 
Savary, Duc de Rovigo, Napoleon’s aide-de-camp 
and policeman, notorious for bossing that little 
matter of the Due d’Enghien’s, comes, after July, 
1830, to offer his services to the other branch, and 
is bowed out. 

Shipped into the navy at thirteen, the Prince de 
Joinville served and diverted himself—both well—all 
over the world till February, 1848, told him his 
occupation was gone. He was clearly, though he 
does not say so, the middy who, at Smyrna, “ carried 
off a charming Greek lady discovered in his cabin 
after the Jphigénie had got out to sea”; and he 
hints, more than hints, at several other adventures 
which show that, like many another able seaman, 
he was not (in three senses) the man to miss stays. 
“Tt was worth while to hear Comte d'Houdetot tell 
about Trafalgar; but that and a shipwreck, within 
two years, gave him enough of a seafaring life.” 
Another commanding officer, Captain de Parseval, 
saw the Victory pass slowly astern of the PBucen- 
taure (on which he was a midshipman), so close that 
her yards caught the French ship's ensign, while 
the fifty guns of Nelson’s broadside were fired, one 
after the other, sweeping the Bucentaure'’s gun-deck 
from end to end, and laying low 400 of her crew. 
The house where this review is written was built by 
an officer who was a middy on the other side at that 
great sea-fight. Let us hope the British navy is 
not still living on the fame of the glorious victory. 

The prince had, of course, to suffer everywhere 
for his rank. Even when he was on his knees during 
a flying visit to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the organist must break out into the Marseillaise ; 
and at Philadelphia, five years later, he took places 
beforehand at the Chestnut Street Theatre, but drove 
away home again instanter when he found himself 
billed all over the outside of the theatre in gigantic 
posters as “ The Prince de Joinville at 8.30." “’Way 
down Rio” he was married, in two years more, to 
Dom Pedro's daughter; and in fact a pat motto for 
the whole lively book would have been— 


“ Jerusalem and Madagascar (bis), 
And North and South Amerikee,” 


with “ The British fleet riding at anchor” and the 
admiral and K.C.B. thrown in. 

Born seventy-six years ago, this pleasant prince 
is never tired of protesting his “ habitual extreme in- 
difference to politics,” though it was they that put him 
“on the pig's back” (he likes a homely metaphor) in 
1830; but all he will wittily admit is that for him— 
then but twelve years old—the net proceeds of the 
“three glorious” days was a week's holiday, and 
much extra cuffing thereafter from the bigger boys 
at the Henri IV. College, glossed with a “ Take that, 
your little Majesty!” He gives us, too, what we 
must suppose to be the true origin of a phrase that 
long resounded. It was M. de Salvandy who rejoined 





to the King of Naples (de Joinville’s uncle) at a gala 
in May, 1830, at the Palais Royal: “ It isa Neapolitan 
féte indeed, sire, for we're dancing on a volcano!” 
That Salvandy said it is undoubted: it is in his Livre 
des cent et un (i. 398); but Guizot in his own Mémoires 
(ii. 13) said the mot was addressed in an aside to the 
future Louis Philippe, which is probable enough too. 
The prince does not presume “ to pass judgment on 
my father’s conduct in accepting the crown in 1830,” 
but it is very evident throughout that he is a fine 
old Tory (and a likeable one, at that), and much, very 
much, more of a Legitimist than an Orleanist. What 
most disappoints one constantly is the want of philo- 
sophy in taking the ups and the downs. Who plays 
at bowls—as Louis Philippe certainly did, and under- 
hand too, in 1830—should try and take his rubbers 
pleasantly when the luck turns. When he in his 
turn had co topple down in 1818, and run for it (as 
Mr. Smith) to that fine pear-garden at Bishopstone, 
a ballad of the time wound up with the entrance (to 
him, at Windsor) of Lord John Russell, then Prime 
Minister :-— 
L. P.: “Oh, are you here,” sez he, “my little 
premier?” sez he. 
Lorp Joun: “ How are you, Phil?” 
cash a bill? ” sez he. 
“ For a couple o’ mill?” sez he. 
L. P.: “I’ve a pain in my head,” sez he, “and I'll go 


to bed,” sez he. 


sez he; “could you 


The nest had been notoriously well feathered for the 
rainy season. The news of that compulsory Smith 
excursion reached the Prince de Joinville at Algiers 
“like the bursting of a shell”; for, as he truly says, 
“constitutional monarchy in France was dead with- 
out striking a blow in its own defence”; but he 
soon adds that “once it was overthrown, its rule 
had no further reasons for existence,” and thereon 
after winds up with the unshakable Legitimist 
Bourbon forlorn hope that that same Bourbon 
despotism (which term he does not use) is “the one 
and only principle capable of checking France on 
her descent into the abyss of dismemberment, de- 
population, and social destruction down which she 
is gliding.” He might have got “bankruptcy” in 
somewhere, for that, too, is on the cards. 

And so, with the upside-down of 1848, the old 
souvenirs come to a close. The translation is as 
good as any we remember to have read, and we are 
sorry we read it so fast. To find better translations 
one must go to some few leading philosophical and 
scientific works. Only—there is always a but—we 
could have wished once or twice for a bluffer pen 
just at the click of the saiter of the quarter-deck 
yarns. But they’ll pass. 





SANCTA SOPHIA, 

Tue CuurcH OF Sancta SopuHia, CONSTANTINOPLE. A 
Study of Byzantine Building. By W. R. Lethaby and 
Harold Swainson. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Tuis study of Justinian’s famous church is a scholarly 

monograph, of the sort common in France and Ger- 

many but rare in England, in which the minute 
knowledge of the technical expert is nicely balanced 
by the larger passion of the antiquary. One notices 
with regret that it lacks the limpidity of statement 
which we are accustomed to iind in French works 
of this sort; but it makes amends by a German 
fulness of detail, and by a constant appeal to the 
ipsissima verba of original authorities. In their 
account of the site and construction of the church, 
of the treasures of wealth and sanctity which it 
contained, of the elaborate ritual for which it served, 
and of the varied calamities which it suffered, Messrs. 
Lethaby and Swainson speak almost always through 
the lips, either of the native Greek writer, or the 
foreign pilgrim, visitor, or crusader. A certain effect 
of first-hand trustworthiness is thus obtained, though 
at the cost of occasional tedium, particularly in the 
turgid and rhetorical expositions of such historians 
as Agathias, and such poets as Paul the Silentiary. 
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“The despised Greek of the Lower Empire,” though, 
as Professor Freeman pointed out, not incapable of 
heroic action, was not a master of style. One 
should add that the work has been, to some 
extent, a pious labour, undertaken in the hope of 
bringing home to the reader “the conviction of the 
necessity for founding the root of architecture, once 
again, in sound common-sense and pleasurable crafts- 
manship,” and in those principles of rational con- 
struction everywhere visible in St. Sophia. Whether 
this hope will be fulfilled may be doubtful. But 
there is no doubt that the authors have written a 
treatise for which all Byzantine students will thank 
them, and have done much to elucidate many obscure 
points, both in the history and the topography of 
the church, which to them is “the most interesting 
building on the world’s surface.” For our part, we 
find this judgment extravagant; but, after all, the 
spirit of perfervid admiration is no bad thing in a 
biographer—at least in a biographer of an architec- 
tural masterpiece. 

The church is one of the best preserved of ancient 
monuments, thanks partly to its admirable site and 
solid construction, partly to the fact that it has 
escaped the ravages of that worst enemy of ancient 
architecture—the modern restorer. It was built on 
the old Greek Acropolis, on the site of some pagan 
temple due to the zeal of Severus, or, possibly, the 
hedging piety of Constantine. It certainly rose on 
the ruins of an older St. Sophia, attributed to 
Constantine, but built by the younger Constantius. 
This pre-Justinian church was finally burnt to the 
ground in January, 532, on the first day of the 
famous émeute described by Procopius, and known 
as the Nika. The new church was commenced in 
the following month. The building went on fast— 
too fast, apparently; for even before consecration 
there was a partial fall of the dome. Its successful 
restoration Procopius attributes to the personal skill 
of the Emperor, “probably inspired by Heaven.” 
It is likely that the architects, Anthemius and 
Isidore, had more to do with it, for when Procopius 
refers to Justinian and Theodora, a liberal dis- 
count must always be allowed, seeing that when 
well disposed to them, he is as slavish in adula- 
tion as he is venomous in his unfriendly mood. 
The church was so much larger than the older 
domed buildings of the Pantheon type, that the man 
who planned it must have been a veritable Danton 
among architects. The great dome is a hundred 
and seven feet across and forty-six feet high, and 
carried on four great arches, with square domes of 
the same diameter east and west, which are inter- 
sected by similar features on a much smaller scale. 
As a result the eye wanders unchecked from arcade 
to arcade and from vault to larger vault, until it cul- 
minates in the great central roof. The dome was, 
of course, not a new thing, but a dome on pendent- 
ives was unknown in Rome and comparatively 
new, even in the East, which undoubtedly gave 
birth to it, and it is noteworthy that the archi- 
tects of St. Sophia were Asiatic Greeks. In this 
connection the authors call attention to a lately 
discovered mausoleum at Kusr en Nueijis of the 
second century, which is a “ perfect dome on pend- 
entives,” though on a very small scale. But of 
course, the scale has a great deal to say on questions 
of vaulting, as our early Norman builders knew to 
their cost. The figures given above do not, in truth, 
belong to the church as dedicated at the close of 
537. It did not reach those dimensions until twenty 
years later (the spring of 558), when an earthquake 
threw down the eastern part of the dome, which 
in its fall destroyed the altar, with the silver 
ciborium or canopied pyx above it and the ambo 
or pulpit at its side. The Emperor then restored the 
piers and raised the dome twenty feet, and as he left 
it after that restoration, the structure remains to this 
day. This is the more remarkable, because not only 
has the city been repeatedly stormed and devastated 
by contending armies, but it has suffered from fre- 
quent conflagrations, and been continually racked 





by earthquakes. The Byzantine historians record 
twenty-three great earthquakes before the Turkish 
occupation, and there have been at least a dozen 
since. Yet the vast dome, delicately poised on its 
four arches, has only required, as the authors point 
out, “ relatively unimportant repairs” during more 
than thirteen centuries. Even the Crusaders in the 
thirteenth, and the Turks in the fifteenth century, 
though they stole everything they could lay hands 
on, spared the structure, and the only restorations 
of serious moment have been those of Basil, the 
Macedonian Emperor, and our old ally, Sultan Abdul 
Mesjid. The church certainly has excited the ad- 
miration of many generations of Orientals. On the 
morrow of the first capture by Mahomet, the 
Janissaries rushed to St. Sophia to pillage. “The 
dogs,” as a Byzantine puts it, “ hewed down the holy 
ikons, tore off the ornaments, the chains, the napkins, 
the coverings of the holy table.” But the Sultan 
followed his rapacious soldiery. Dismounting on 
the threshold, he first stooped, and lifting a handful 
of earth, cast it on his head as an act of humiliation, 
then entered and gazed in silence. He saw a Turk 
breaking the tessellated floor with anaxe. “ Where- 
fore dost thou that?” inquired the Conqueror. “ For 
the faith,” replied the soldier. Mahomet moved to 
anger, struck him, crying, “ Ye have got enough by 
plundering; the buildings are mine.” In fact, with 
the exception of the mosaic figures, which were prob- 
ably defaced or covered with whitewash, the interior 
of the structure was notinjured. Of the outside most 
of the attached buildings, the colonnades, the porticos, 
have disappeared, but we learn that remains of the 
atrium existed as late as 1873. 

The truth in regard to the external decoration of 
St. Sophia is not so easily come at as in regard to the 
decoration of the interior. The authors show good 
reason for believing that in part it was encrusted 
with precious marbles, like St. Mark’s, at Venice, 
and where not encrusted, the narrow-coursed brick- 
work showed in thin red lines, almost equalled 
by the thick joints of mortar. “ From this brick- 
work, the marble lattices. of the windows, each 
with its slab at the bottom charged with a 
cross, shone out fair, and the grey lead of the 
many domes rose above all, curve on curve in 
pearly gradation of light.” This certainly suggests 
considerable beauty, but, after all, it can hardly 
have been the exterior which justified Justinian’s 
boast: “I have surpassed thee, O Solomon,” even 
though we may think with Fergusson that he “ took 
an exaggerated view of the work of his predecessor.” 
That eminent architectural writer was certainly not 
disposed to regard slightingly the beauty of what 
he terms, “ this marvellous creation of old Byzantine 
art”; but we confess to sharing his view, that all 
that we know of the exterior of St. Sophia points to 
an incomplete design. Among the numerous riddles 
left for solution, none is of more general interest 
than the position of the famous bronze horses that 
now look down on the great Piazza at Venice. 
Fossati, the Italian architect who conducted the 
repairs of 1847 for the Turk, maintained that they 
stood on the piers against the west wall of the 
exonarthex ; but as is here pointed out, the smallness 
of their scale makes the theory untenable, 

Besides giving us elaborate histories of the build- 
ing and its ornaments—of the bema, the altar, the 
ciborium, the crowns, the altar veils, the relics, the 
pavement, the vessels, the images, the tombs, 
the mosaic, the glass, the bronzes, and the carv- 
ing—the indefatigable authors have added an 
interesting study of the ancient marbles used 
in St. Sophia. They are successful in identify- 
ing the provenance of a good many of these—such 
as the Egyptian porphyry, “ powdered with white 
stars,” as the Byzantine poet has it, the marmor 
molosseum, which we know as verde antico, and the 
Numidicum which we know as giallo antico. Even 
the monograms and inscriptions have not escaped 
these laborious describers, though there are strangely 
fewer than one would have expected. One of 
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the most suggestive is on a slab in the western 
gallery, which seems to have formed part of the 
parapet round a pillar-borne sarcophagus. Here, in 
the great temple of the new Rome, a memorial of 
the new Rome's worst enemy is still preserved by 
the Turk. The slab bears the name of the nearly 
blind Doge, who led the Venetians in their last 
and successful assault, the octogenarian warrior, 
“ Henricus Dandolo.” 


FICTION. 
Tue Woman Wuo Dip. By Grant Allen. 
Lane, Vigo Street. 


Tue HISPANIOLA PLATE (1685-1893). 
Burton. London: Cassell & Co. 


London: John 


By John Bloundelle- 


Mr. GRANT ALLEN, in a prefatory note to “The 
Woman Who Did,” states that it was written “ for 
the first time in my life wholly and solely to satisfy 
my own taste and my own conscience.” Mr. Allen 
is too old an artist not to know the fate which 
certainly awaits the man who works in this spirit. 
He may or may not satisfy himself. It is quite 
certain that he will not satisfy a great many of his 
readers. “The Woman Who Did” is a remarkable 
and powerful story. It increases our respect for Mr. 
Allen's ability, nor do we feel inclined to join in 
throwing stones at him as a perverter of our morals 
and our social institutions. However widely we may 
differ from Mr. Allen’s views on many important 
questions, we are bound to recognise his sincerity, 
and to respect him accordingly. But when we treat 
“The Woman Who Did,” not as an ethical essay, 
but asa work of art, we fail to see how it can satisfy 
anybody, Mr. Allen included. It is powerful and 
painful, but it is not convincing. Herminia Barton 
is a woman whose nobleness both of mind and of 
life we willingly concede; but as she is presented 
to us by Mr. Allen, there is unmistakably a flaw 
in her intellect. This in itself does not detract from 
the reality of the picture. Every new movement or 
new doctrine has a “crank”—to use the expressive 
American word—among its followers; and unfor- 
tunately these cranks are not often so admirable 
in all other respects as Herminia Barton is. It is 
not, therefore, because there is a certain intel- 
lectual deficiency in Mr. Allen’s heroine—a defici- 
ency which is revealed by her entire failure to 
take the fate of children born of irregular alliances 
into consideration—that we consider the book un- 
satisfactory as a work of art. Its artistic defect 
lies in the extent to which the author has over- 
emphasised the lesson he has to teach. Herminia 
Barton is a beautiful, high-spirited, and absolutely 
independent girl, whose soul is filled with lofty 
ideals of the future of her sex. The daughter of a 
famous dignitary of the Church, she has left her 
home in order to lead a life of unconventional free- 
dom. Marriage—or, rather, the marriage ceremony 
—she looks upon as an odious and degrading institu- 
tion, the outcome of man’s selfishness. Holding this 
view, she has made up her mind that she will never 
submit to it, but that when she meets the man she 
can love, she will give herself to him without first 
obtaining the sanction of the Church or the law. 
Such a man appears upon the scene in the person 
of the rising young barrister Alan Merrick. He falls 
in love with her at first sight, and in a few days 
they make confession of their mutual liking. Alan 
asks her to marry him. Then she unfolds to him the 
high mission to which she feels herself called. She, 
the daughter of the Dean of Dunwich, born in the 
straitest sect of the Pharisees, is to lead her sisters 
in their revolt against the marriage bond. She will 
give herself to the man she loves, but marry him, 
never. Alan, not unnaturally, stands aghast at this 
revelation of the inmost soul of the woman whom 
he wishes to make his wife. He pleads with her for 
the cake of convention, of their respective families, 
and of the children who may be born to them, to 
forego her convictions so far as to accept the hateful 





marriage ceremonial. But Herminia is obdurate, 
and at last she has her way. Some months after 
they have entered into this solemn but irregular 
alliance, Alan takes Herminia abroad, in order that 
she may be confined at a distance from England. 
The girl has already found that there are certain 
shams and deceptions from which, even in her 
emancipated life, she cannot escape. Thus she has 
to travel as Mrs. Merrick, a lie from which her soul 
revolts. At Perugia they settle down to a life of 
love and idleness, but a few weeks have barely 
passed when Alan is struck down, and dies of typhoid 
fever, leaving Herminia to face her coming hour of 
trial alone. Up to this point the story, as a work of 
art, is practically without a flaw; but having got so 
far, some evil genius seems to have seized upon the 
author. He is not content to leave his tragedy to 
work itself out upon its natural lines. He must 
needs come to the help of Fate, and by piling up 
cruelty upon cruelty, for the further mortification of 
the unhappy Herminia, try to extort pity for her 
lot from even the most censorious of her critics. So 
Alan’s father, who is a great London physician, and 
whom Mr. Allen wishes us to accept as a type of 
liberal culture, is made to act with revolting and 
unnatural meanness and cruelty towards the girl in 
whose arms his son had died, and who was about to 
become the mother of that son’s child. The Dean of 
Dunwich, who is put forward as the typical Christian, 
is painted in the same hateful colours. He, too, 
thrusts from his heart and his home the daughter 
who has sinned, and will raise no finger to help her in 
her moment of sorest need. Mr. Allen must surely 
know that if the Dean and Dr. Merrick were really 
what he describes them—kind-hearted gentlemen, 
with no other weakness than an overweening regard 
for conventional morality—they would have been 
quite incapable of showing towards such a woman 
as Herminia a merciless cruelty worthy only of an 
Inquisitor. But he adds to his offending against 
truth and art by making Herminia’s daughter even 
more odious and heartless than her grandparents. 
When the girl learns the secret of her birth, and 
finds that Herminia’s disregard for the laws of society 
may possibly imperil her own marriage with an 
eligible young man, she turns upon her mother with 
the fury of an insulted virago, and practically orders 
her to commit suicide, because she is not a fit woman 
to live in association with her virtuous child. Here, 
surely, is false art witha vengeance. It drags down 
the story from the level of a tragedy to that of a 
melodrama, and suggests the atmosphere of the East 
End stage rather than that of real life. We have 
said that this book increases our respect for Mr. 
Grant Allen’s remarkable abilities, but at the same 
time it strengthens our conviction that the novel 
with a purpose, whatever that purpose may be, 
is false both to art and to life. We have entered 
into no discussion of Mr. Allen’s well-known views 
on the subject of marriage. He has a perfect right 
to hold them, and we admire the courage he shows in 
expounding them. But the rest of the world has an 
equal right to differ from them, and we imagine that 
of this right it will avail itself. 

The story of the successful quest of Sir William 
Phips for the treasure lost with a Spanish vessel in 
the western main has long been a favourite subject 
with the story-teller, but it has never been turned 
to better account than in the pages of “ The Hispan- 
iola Plate.” Mr. Bloundelle-Burton has produced, 
under this title, a tale of adventure which deserves 
to take rank with the best stories of the kind in the 
English language. He has, moreover, shown a re- 
freshing and novel ingenuity of device in the 
manner in which he has laid the narrative before 
his readers. A young naval officer, Reginald Crafer 
by name, finds himself, in the year 1892, the in- 
heritor from a distant relative of a few thousand 
pounds and an old family house on the banks 
of the Thames. A mystery attaches to this house. 
For many generations the Crafers have lived under 
the belief that it was in some way associated 
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with the holding of a secret concerning a great 
treasure which an ancestor of theirs had discovered 
and hidden somewhere in the western main. In 
1892, through a series of incidents which our readers 
must learn for themselves, the new owner of the 
house comes into possession of the secret. It is 
embodied in the narrative of Nicholas Crafer, of his 
voyage with Sir William Phips in search of the 
Hispaniola plate. This narrative is in itself an 
admirable bit of work, not too archaic in style, but 
with sufficient colour from the time to give it an air 
of Defoe-like realism. It tells of many wonderful 
adventures, of fights by sea and land, of pirates and 
mutineers, and finally of the discovery by Nicholas 
Crafer of a wonderful treasure. The discovery is 
made under conditions sufficiently terrible and 
gruesome. Having found this vast booty, Nicholas 
hides it securely away, resolved that as he cannot 
himself convey it to England, it shall remain till 
some Crafer of a succeeding generation is able to 
secure it. When Reginald Crafer comes into 
possession of his ancestor’s description of the finding 
of the treasure, together with minute directions for 
the identification of the place where it is hidden, 
the experienced reader naturally concludes that the 
story is virtually at an end. Nothing apparently 
remains but for the fortunate young man to take 
passage to the West Indies and possess himself of 
the wealth which has been hidden so long. But it is 
just here that the author shows his ingenuity. The 
sequel to the story of the treasure-hunt, instead of 
being, like most sequels, a mere appendix, is in every 
way as interesting and exciting as the original 
narrative. Reginald Crafer passes through as many 
adventures as his ancestor did, whilst he undergoes 
experiences of which we have no record in the story 
of the original Crafer. In short, he finds not only 
the treasure but something still more precious, as 
the reader will learn for himself when he turns to 
what is, unquestionably, one of the best and most 
satisfying tales of adventure ever written. It is a 
tale, we must add, which will be found equally 
interesting by boys and by men. 


AN OPTIMIST PROFESSOR. 


Historica Progress aNp Ipgat Soctanism. An. Address to the 

British Association. By Professor Shield Nicholson. London: 

A. & C, Black. 
THE fault of this book is that it does not appreciate the doctrines 
of present-day Socialists, and that the ideal which it attacks is 
not that which they have set up. Who, they say, now dreams 
of a despotic, authoritative State, the very reverse of self- 
government, in which a man shall not be allowed to choose his 
own work or to enjoy without molestation the income he has 
earned? At any rate, they do not accept the Professor's 
account of their principles; and others, who decline to call 
themselves Socialists, will be as little disposed to take his view 
of the facts. Be our economic theories what they may, it is 
not the case that “everyone who is capable” is now gaining an 
honest livelihood ; an if it be true—as is maintained, for 
instance, by both William Morris and John Ruskin—that our 
horrible black cities and vast masses of degraded population 
are the necessary outcome of the system of Free Contract, 
there can be small doubt that Free Contract needs limiting, 
organising, or rationalising. If orthodox professors would find 
some middle term between pure Laissez-faire on the one side 
and thorough-going Socialism on the other, they would be 
doing the world a service. This kind of vehement rhetoric, 
masquerading as science, is merely sowing the wind. What we 
require is a system of —— human economics which may 
help towards the needful building-up of industry and capital 
into a commonwealth. Towards that design Professor Nicholson 
does not, so far as can be seen, offer the slightest contribution. 
He is smart, lively, and unproductive. Ho laughs at Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd and the “ wave of Altruism.” By all means. 
But why does he not endeavour to face the serious question of 
Democracy versus Monopoly—a question that the Laissez-faire 
school of former days hardly foresaw at all? His Socialist 
erities believe that progress, when it has limited labour in one 
camp, and thrown (as they hold it must throw) the ownership of 
capital into the hands of a few over against it, must reconcile 
these powers or break down in the attempt. We may dispute 
their interpretation of the phenomena, but in attacking them it 
should at least be taken into account. What is the function, 
and what are the limits, of monopoly in a modern State? Were 
Professor Nicholson to undertake the solution of this problem 








he might discover that historical progress without an ideal 
of social justice cannot endure. Whether present economic 
arrangements are quite just, a walk through Glasgow, London, 
or Chicago will charmingly illustrate. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


QUOTATION is impossible, but the pages of “The Australian 
Handbook ”—the twenty-sixth annual edition is before us—never- 
theless show the attempts which civilisation and commerce are 
making at the present moment to live up to the proud colonial 
motto—Advance Australia! The dark cloud of commercial 
panic and disaster appears at length to be departing, and signs 
are not wanting that confidence is gradually being restored, and 
that a new era of prosperity is at hand. This admirable work of 
reference—a bulky olune of more than six hundred pages—is 
what it professes to be—a book for merchants and shippers, and 
all who care to post themselves up in the latest and most reliable 
facts and statistics, not merely concerning Australia and Tas- 
mania, but also New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, and New Guinea. 
It has evidently been compiled with the utmost care, and it con- 
tains the most recent information about exports and imports, 
excise and rates of commission, sea and railway distances, mines 
and products, tariffs and insurance, and other practical questions 
which are always turning up in business circles. The work also 
contains a gazetteer of the chief towns in the island continent 
and New Zealand, as well as details concerning the natural re- 
sources, population, administration, educational progress, and 
social affairs of each of the Australian colonies. Official and 
commercial experts have alike contributed to the volume, and 
the outcome is seen in the pithy statement, clear arrangement, 
and exhaustive character of an otherwise almost bewildering 
array of facts and figures. Excellent coloured maps on a bold 
scale enhance the value of this impressive record of progress. 

Dr. Charles Annandale bas thoroughly revised and greatly 
expanded that well-known book by Dr. Ogilvie—* The Student's 
English Dictionary.” To all intents and purposes this new 
edition of a standard work has been re-written, and many thou- 
sands of additional articles have been added inorder to bring it into 
touch with modern scientific and technical requirements. Clear- 
ness and precision of statement are two prominent characteristics 
in works of this kind, and “ The Student’s English Dictionary ” 
certainly can stand such a test of efficiency. The progress of 
science and of mechanical invention are represented by many new 
terms, and the literary as well as the etymological definitions 
may fairly be described as satisfactory. Lists of names in 
ancient mythology and modern fiction, a pronouncing vocabulary 
of Greek, Latin, and Scriptural names, ptrases and noteworthy 
sayings from the classics and from various European languages, 
recognised abbreviations used in writing and printing, and the 
principal weights and measures of the world, are amongst the 
special information contained in a series of appendices. The 
wood-cut illustrations scattered through the text are now more 
than double the number which was given in former editions of 
the work. There are many school dictionaries in existence, and 
several elaborate and scholarly lexicons; Dr. Annandale’s book 
— to that tolerably wide class who cannot avail themselves 
of the latter, and yet require more information than the former 
can reasonably be expected to supply. 

Few competent students of polities and literature are likely 
to quarrel with Mr. John Morley’s estimate of ** Burke’s Speeches 
on American Taxation, on Conciliation with America, and his 
Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol,” which Professor Selby, of 
Deccan College, Poona, has just edited, with a brief historical 
introduction and notes which, if they err at all, do so on the 
score of prolixity. Mr. Morley thinks it is no exaggeration to 
say that the two Speeches and the Letter which make up the 
substance of this admirable school-book together ‘ compose the 
most perfect manual in our literature, or in any literature, for 
one who approaches the study of public affairs, whether for 
knowledge or practice.” They illustrate, in Mr. Morley’s 
opinion, all the qualities which the critic, whether a theorist or 
an actor, of great political situations should strive by night and 
by day to possess. Burke’s memorable deliverances on America 
unfold, with a wide and philosophic appeal to human experience, 
the principles of justice and freedom, and they are valuable not 
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alone, or, indeed, not chiefly, for a light which they cast upon a 
particular crisis, but for the temper which they breed in regard 
to the study of other political questions which more closely 
concern contemporary politics. 

A melancholy interest is attached to the re-issue, in a cheap 
form now, of Lord Randolph Churchill's only book, “ Men, 
Mines, and Animals in South Africa ”—an odd title, but one, we 
believe, which the author altogether refused to surrender. The 
volume consists of the letters from abroad which Lord Randolph 
wrote in 1891 for the Daily Graphic, and which he afterwards 
revised and issued in book form. It is a lively volume of first 
impressions, written with a picturesque pen, and, on the whole, 
with shrewd judgment. The element of personal adventure bulks 
largely in the record, as well as the unfaltering self-assertion of 
the writer. South Africa has not stood still during the four 
years which have elapsed since a statesman became, for the 
nonce, a special correspondent; and its progress has been largely 
along the lines which Lord Randolph was quick-witted enoug 
to forecast. It is pleasant now to think that we have his own 
testimony that “every hour was most enjoyable ” which he spent 
in South Africa. The book concludes with a glowing tribute to 
the beauty of the scenery, the excellence of the climate, the 
chances of sport and amusement which “ Rhodesia,” as we are 
now learning to call Mashonaland, offers to the roving English- 
man. 

Robert Southey is at length represented in the “ Golden 
Treasury ” Series by an admirable sdectinn from his poems, for 
which Professor Dowden is responsible. It is possible to be 

rateful for the dainty volume and yet to wish that its pages 

iad been filled with typical examples of Southey's frank and 
splendid letters. They, far more than his verse, reveal the man, 
and the busy, kind-hearted recluse of Keswick is one of the 
most attractive personalities in English literature. At least 
there is nothing conventional in them; and the sanity of their 
criticisms, the freshness of their human charm, the generosity 
of their judgments of men and motives, lift them—apart alto- 
gether from the fancy and gentle wit which lurks in them— 
leagues above the commonplace. “Southey’s prose is perfect,” 
was Byron’s verdict, and it counts for a hae deal. Professor 
Dowden, whilst keenly alive to the beauty of Southey’s life, 
makes no extravagant claims on behalf of his poetry. It 
certainly does not merit the neglect which has overtaken it, in 
spite of the fact that Southey, as Laureate, bowed the knee 
sometimes rather obsequiously in the House of Rimmon, 
There is truth in Professor Dowden’s assertion that the finest 
of it “ deepens the channels in which our best habitual emotions 
flow,” and at the same time “ presents high ideals of character 
and conduct.” We venture to predict that this little volume 
will not be the least widely prized of the “ Golden Treasury ” 
Series, 
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